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PREFACE 

The general introduction to the present volume, 
and to those which are to appear later, is to be 
found in Part I. That Part also contains a general 
bibliography to Shakespeare, an outline and dis- 
cussion of the most important topics for the study 
of Shakespeare's language, and a similar outline 
for the study of his verse. It seems well, however, 
to say a few things here concerning the use of the 
exercises in the present book. 

The pupil, or his teacher for him, should select 
a few of the topics for special study. Probably the 
most valuable exercises for the general student 
who has a good degree of maturity are the general 
questions and the character-sketches. Some of 
these general questions require considerable work 
in order to answer them fully. The mature student 
will probably use the questions upon individual 
acts and scenes principally in order to sharpen his 
attention and prevent him from reading the text 
carelessly or mechanically. He will answer very 
few of these special questions in detail. 

Younger pupils, or those who for any reason 
find the exercises recommended above too difficult 
or too time-consuming, may choose for particular 
study some of the questions upon individual acts 
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VI PREFACE 

and scenes. No pupil who has not very special 
reasons for studying a particular play with great 
care is advised to work out full answers to very 
many of the questions. Thoroughness is not 
necessarily a virtue, to be sought at all hazards. 
It should always have reference to the purpose in 
hand, to the time available, and to the needs of 
the pupil at the particular stage of his development. 

The questions concerning Shakespeare's treat- 
ment of his sources will be of particular interest 
to advanced students who are already familiar 
with the works of the dramatist. 

The specific questions upon the language of each 
play should not be allowed to crowd out the more 
general and more valuable study of the language 
outlined in Part I. 

The bibliographies in connection with each 
play have perhaps been colored too much by the 
needs of advanced students. The references to 
the general works upon Shakespeare will be found 
of most service to the pupil who is not yet well 
acquainted with the particular play. 

A. H. T. 
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I. THE FIRST HISTORIES: 

THE FALL OF LANCASTER AND 
THE COMING OF TUDOR 

I. I HENRY VI 
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I HENRY VI 
GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1 . Find out some important reasons for the great 
popularity of plays based upon English history 
for about ten years, 1588-98. 

2. How many actions, lines of action, has this 
play ? 

3. Which of these would you call main actions ? 
Are these main actions presented as going on, in a 
general sense, at the same time ? or as consecutive ? 

4. Is any line of action continued through most 
of the play and brought to a real conclusion ? 

5. What new action is initiated in Act V. ? Does 
this show that / Henry VI was not planned as a 
play complete in itself ? 

6. Is any other action left incomplete ? 

7. What element in the play more than any 
other gives it unity ? 

8. Point out an incident which is not essential 
to our play, but which was probably very popular 
with the English public. 

9. What historical period is covered by the 
events of this play ? Daniel finds the time of the 
play as presented to be eight days with five inter- 
vals. How much time seems to you to pass between 
the beginning of the play and its close ? 

3 
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4 I HENRY VI 

10. Point out some cases of what we may call 
historical retrospect, the glancing back at his- 
torical facts that preceded our play. What is the 
advantage of this feature? 

11. Point out some cases of what we may call 
historical prolepsis, or historical anticipation, the 
|: reparation of the mind of the reader for events 
that occurred after the close of this play. What 
is the advantage of this feature ? 

12. In addition to those mentioned under the 
last topic, point out the speeches which especially 
forecast or forebode the future. Do any of these 
seem superfluous ? 

13. The term chronicle-play is often applied 
to any drama based upon English history subse- 
quent to the Norman Conquest. Let us reserve 
the term, however, for plays of this kind in which 
the historic purpose decidedly impairs the dramatic 
quality. Usually we can say of such a chronicle- 
play that it presents the important events of a 
reign or a period, rather than a complete unified 
action. In what respects is / Henry VI a tragedy, 
or like a tragedy ? In what features does it resem- 
ble a comedy ? In what respects is it a chronicle- 
play? Which of these is it predominantly? 

[Without seeking to give a formula that will of itself 
decide the question for each play, a typical chronicle- 
play is likely to show one or more of the following 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS S 

peculiarities: it is likely (i) to have two or more coexist- 
ent, rival main actions; (2) to have two or more succes- 
sive main actions; (3) to begin a new action at the 
close of a play (or Part) ; (4) to complete an action fully 
inaugurated in a preceding play (or Part), or in preced- 
ing history.] 

14. How many diflferent times is the cowardice 
of Sir John Fastolfe presented or narrated ? How 
many different incidents seem to be referred to? 
Is this repetition effective? 

15. Where in our play is Winchester made a 
Cardinal? Where is he first called Cardinal? 

16. Point out the references to classical mythol- 
ogy and legends. These are especially abundant 
in Shakespeare's earlier plays. 

17. Point out good examples of word-play. 
This is something of which Shakespeare was 
always fond. 

18. Madden finds in Shakespeare's works a 
"knowledge of the most intimate secrets of wood- 
craft and falconry, and, above all, of the nature 
and disposition of the horse." Point out in this 
play striking comparisons drawn from country 
life and from nature, and other references to 
them. 

19. Does it lessen our interest in the play to 
have Joan of Arc presented as so base a creature ? 

20. Does the Epilogue to Henry V have some 
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6 I HENRY VI 

force to show that / Henry VI was written by 
Shakespeare ? 

21. Many English critics think that Shake- 
speare wrote but a small part of / Henry VI. 
Furnivall says that "there must be at least four 
hands in the play," and attributes to Shakespeare 
only "the Temple Garden scene of the red and 
white roses." Dowden thinks / Henry VI 
"almost certainly an old play, by one or more 
authors, which had received touches from the 
hand of Shakespeare." Henneman suggests that 
an old play about Talbot was written over, pre- 
sumably by Shakespeare; and that some portions 
of this old play were retained side by side with 
the new matter. The German critics, as a rule, 
consider the play entirely Shakespeare's, and 
explain artistic inequalities and other difficulties 
by the poet's youth and inexperience, by his tend- 
ency to imitate his favorite authors, etc. Any 
pupil who wishes to make a careful study of this 
play should discuss in writing the question of 
authorship, and should try to reach some probable 
conclusions. He is not yet in a position, however, 
to estimate the force of Knight's argument in favor 
of Shakespeare's authorship. Knight holds that 
the three Parts of Henry VI and Richard III show 
a general agreement in style, spirit, and plan, 
with a "gradual increase of power in the writer." 
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QUESTIONS ON INDIVIDUAL ACTS 
AND SCENES 

Li. 

1. Is it helpful that a historical play should, 
at the beginning, glance back at the past ? 

2. Why is this reference to the glories of the 
reign of Henry V effective ? 

3. What lines of action for our play are indicated 
by this scene? Is our attention challenged for 
each of these in a skilful, effective way ? 

4. Why was no attempt made to present upon 
the stage any part of the important occurrences 
about which the Messengers inform us? 

Lii. 

1. Since Joan La Pucelle comes to rescue 
France from desperate straits, was the first scene 
a skilful introduction to this play? Scene i. was 
not required by historic truth (see Boswell-Stone, 
p. 205). 

2. For the same reason we may ask the question 
whether scene ii. begins effectively (11. 1-21). 

3. Would it have been more effective to have 
the present scene ii. begin the play ? 

4. What is the main purpose of this scene ? Is 
that purpose skilfully accomplished ? 

7 
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8 - I HENRY VI 

5. Is our sympathy fully obtained here for Joan 
La Pucelle ? 

I. iii. 

1. How has the action of this scene been pre- 
pared for? 

2. How was this scene probably presented upon 
the Elizabethan stage?' 

3. Would this scene act effectively ? 

I. iv. 

1. The Folio does not say that the Master 
Gunner and his Boy ^^ enter, on the walls" Where 
on the Elizabethan stage may we suppose that they 
stood ? 

2. Where Salisbury and those with him ? 

3. What strong dramatic effect marks this 
scene ? 

I Simple descriptions of the Elizabethan stage are: the 
Introduction to Professor G. P. Baker's edition of A Mid- 
summer-Ntghi*s Dream (Longmans); and the present 
writer's paper "Shakespeare's Stage and Modern Adapta- 
tions " in The Views about HanUety etc. (Boston, 1904) , 
pp. 117-39. The student who reads chap, ii of Baker's 
The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist (Mac- 
millan) will appreciate how many questions there are 
concerning the Elizabethan stage that cannot be answered 
with certainty. 
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ACTS AND SCENES 9 

I. V. 

1. What may be said to be the point of this 
scene ? (Note the full stage-direction, taken from 
the Folio without substantial change.) 

2. Could this scene be made effective on the 
stage ? 

I. vi. 

1. Does this scene add an)rthing to our 
knowledge ? 

2. If not, what is its nature and value ? 

II. i. 

1. How do you suppose that the Elizabethan 
stage was employed in presenting this scene? 
Specify your conjecture in detail. Note 11. 33, 34. 

2. Does the character of La Pucelle appear in 
a good light in this scene ? 

3. What is the value of the closing incident? 

II. ii. 

1. Are we to suppose that the dead body of 
Salisbury was personated in this scene? 

2. How are our minds affected by Burgundy's 
sneering words concerning Joan? 

3. What is the artistic purpose of Talbot's 
whispered message to the Captain? 
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lO I HENRY VI 

II. iii. 

1. Is this scene a part of any action that we are 
following ? 

2. Why should this incident be in the play ? 

3. How are we prepared for the trick of the 
Countess ? 

4. Where were we prepared for Talbot's vic- 
torious device ? 

5. Would this scene be effective as a stage- 
spectacle ? 

6. In what different ways is the character of 
Talbot displayed in this scene? What traits of 
character come to expression? 

II. iv. 

1. No source is known for this scene. Is it at 
all probable that any such incident ever occurred ? 

2. Is this scene effective? Why? 

3. How is the suggestion of plucking a rose as 
a sign of adherence to a party made natural and 
appropriate ? 

4. Was Lionel Duke of Clarence the '* grand- 
father" of Plantagenet (1. 83) ? (See Genealogi- 
cal Table, p. 31.) 

5. What is the dispute between the two parties ? 
Does the question raised in 11. 90-97 cover the 
whole ground of difference? Is it sufficient, 
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ACTS AND SCENES 1 1 

artistically, that the whole matter is clearly 
explained in the next scene? 

6. Why is the Earl of Somerset a good repre- 
sentative of the Lancastrian cause ? (See Genea- 
logical Table of the Beauforts, p. 32.) 

7. What plays of Shakespeare are concerned 
with the long fulfilment of the prophecies of War- 
wick and Plantagenet in 11. 124-27, 133-34? 

8. Dr. Fumivall ascribes only this scene of the 
play to Shakespeare's authorship. Comment. ^ 

II. V. 

1. What is the purpose of this scene? Is it 
really dramatic, or is its presence due to some other 
reason? 

2. Is it conceivable that Richard Plantagenet 
is ignorant of the facts here told him ? 

3. In order to make the statement here agree 
entirely with the facts, what sense must be given 
to the words "nephew" (1. 64) and "by my 
mother" (1. 74)? (See Genealogical Table, 

P- 3I-) 

4. Did Mortimer really die in imprisonment? 

5. Should the explanation here given have 
preceded the Temple Garden scene (Il.iv.) ? 
Or is it more interesting to have that incident 
come first ? 
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12 I HENRY VI 

III. 1. 

1. Point out some future occurrences that are 
prophesied in this scene; and some that are only 
suggested. 

2. Point out some of these prophecies or sug- 
gestions that find at least a part of their fulfilment 
after the close of this play. 

3. Point out good opportunities for acting. 

4. Is the dramatic quality of this scene obtained 
at any expense of probability ? 

III. ii. 

1. Why are French phrases introduced (11. 13- 
14) ? Is the device a happy one ? 

2. The stage-directions here are taken from 
the Folio. How do you suppose that the Eliza- 
bethan stage was used to present this scene ? 

3. Is it skilful to repeat here the incident of the 
flight of Sir John Fastolfe? Cf. 1.1.130-40. 

4. How are we prepared, before he announces 
his purpose, for the retaking of Rouen by Talbot ? 

III. iii. 

1. How was this scene probably presented on 
the Elizabethan stage? 

2. Have we been prepared in any way, previous 
to Joan's announcement of her purpose, for the 
treachery of Burgundy to the English ? 
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ACTS AND SCENES 13 

3. Are Joan's words adequate to the effect pro- 
duced? What are her arguments? Compare 
CariolanuSy V.iii., for a powerful presentation of a 
similar situation in Shakespeare's maturity. 

4. What are the objections to the presence of 
1.85? 

III. iv. 

1. What is the value for our play of the first 
portion of this scene (11. 1-27) ? 

2. What is the purpose of the closing incident ? 
Is this felt as a new action ? 

IV. i. 

1. Does this story of the cowardice of Sir John 
Fastolfe, 11. 9-47, refer either to the case of I.i. 
130-40 (cf. I.iv.35-37), or to that of III.ii.104-9? 
Is the use of this incident in the play effective? 

2. Does not a portion of this scene repeat the 
situation at the close of Ill.iv. ? Which of the two 
passages could best be spared? 

3. Is the quarrel between Vernon and Basset 
at best superfluous and an anticlimax after that 
between the more important characters Somerset 
and Plantagenet in the Temple Garden, Il.iv. ? 

4. What does Henry's plan that York shall be 
Regent of France, and that Somerset shall assist 
York, lead us to expect in the future ? 
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14 I HENRY VI 

5. Does it accord with Shakespeare's later 
practice to have a letter (11. 55-60) put into blank 
verse? 

6. We learned of the loss of Paris by the English 
in I.i.6i ; how can Henry be crowned there ? 

IV. ii. 

1. What is the value of this scene? 

2. Does the language indicate that the author 
is familiar with country life and sport ? 

IV. iii.iv. 

1. How are these scenes linked with scene ii. ? 

2. What is the relation of scene iv. to scene iii. ? 

3. Were these scenes soothing to English pride ? 

4. Are they dramatically effective? 

5. Is it an eflFective stroke to have Somerset 
offer finally to "dispatch the horsemen straight" ? 

IV. v.-vii. 

1. What dramatic effect is secured by these 
scenes as a whole ? In what respects is the story 
which they present dramatically effective ? 

2. Why do we have rhyme in the passage IV. v. 
16 — IV.vii.50? Give any reasons that you can 
think of, whether they seem probable or only 
possible. 
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ACTS AND SCENES 15 

3. By what devices does Shakespeare give an 
effect of climax to the scene of Talbot's death? 

IV. V. 

Are the single-line speeches (11. 34-42) natural 
and unforced ? or artificial ? 

IV. vii. 

1. In what ways is the spectacle of Talbot's 
death made effective? 

2. Is it entirely successful? or is it somewhat 
extravagant, somewhat strained? 

3. Have we been adequately prepared for the 
words and conduct of Joan in this scene ? 

4. Are the insulting words of Joan concerning 
Talbot's body an artistic mistake? Or may we 
rather say that they are a preparation for the later 
unworthy manifestations of her character ? 

5. The death of Talbot is made a part of what 
other line of action besides that of the war between 
England and France? 

V. i. 

1. Where in the play has Winchester, who is 
here made a Cardinal, already been called by that 
title ? 

2. Is this inconsistency forced into prominence 
by Winchester's words, 11. 51-54 ? 
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l6 I HENRY VI 

3. What new line of action is here suggested? 

4. Since Henry does not espouse the daughter 
of the Earl of Armagnac, why should this alliance 
be proposed and Henry's consent thereto obtained ? 

V. ii. 

1. What is the dramatic purpose of this scene? 

2. Why does the modern stage dislike to present 
short, transitional scenes like this one, and often 
omit them ? 

V. iii. 

1. What is the dramatic purpose of the inter- 
view between Joan and the fiends ? 

2. What preparation has there been for the 
manifestation of Joan's character that is here 
made ? Has it been adequate ? 

3. At what point, logically, does a new scene 
begin? 

4. On what ground is it that the Folio and most 
modern editors do not begin a new scene at this 
point ? 

5. How does Suffolk come to be with Margaret ? 

6. What reasons has Reignier for consenting 
to Suffolk's proposal ? 

7. Point out the opportunities for the actor in 
the part of Suffolk. 

8. What promising dramatic situation is devel- 
oped at the close of the scene ? 
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9. Is there room enough left in / Henry VI to 
make adequate use of this situation ? 

V. iv. 

1 . Note the many varieties of baseness of which 
Joan is here found to be guilty. 

2. Is it a chivalrous thing in the author to pre- 
sent Joan in this way ? 

3. Do you think that even the immature Shake- 
speare would have been guilty of this ? 

4. Does this presentation of Joan lessen our 
interest and pleasure in the play? 

5. Is any attempt made to give an appropriate 
coloring to the language of the Shepherd, Joan's 
father ? 

6. How are we made to understand that the 
truce here depicted is only a breathing-space ? 



1. Does this scene impress us more as the ending 
of this play or the beginning of another ? 

2. What line of action is here left in suspense? 

3. What has been indicated concerning its 
future development? 
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CHARACTER-STUDY 

In the case of important characters it is well 
to write a careful character-sketch. Bring out 
clearly the leading qualities of the person studied. 
Note the strongest evidence in his favor and the 
strongest against him, first as regards moral charac- 
ter, second with respect to wisdom, capacity for 
affairs, etc. A good character-sketch will base 
itself at every point upon the text of the play. 
Most references can be put into parentheses. 
Avoid long citations, but quote vivid phrases. 
Avoid wordiness, especially a long retelling of the 
story of the play. Express yourself in crisp, 
cogent sentences. Condense. Be especially care- 
ful to be independent; pay no attention to com- 
mentators. 

Talbot. — ^How far does he impress us as an 
idealized character, and how far as a real man? 

Joan La Pucelle, — Is she consistently portrayed ? 
Would the play have been a better one if she had 
been presented as a nobler person? Did this 
portrayal probably help to make the play popular 
in its own day ? 

Gloucester and Winchester will claim attention 
in the next play also. Make only brief memo- 
randa, reserving a full character-sketch for the 
i8 
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CHARACTER-STUDY 19 

close of // Henry VI, Which one is spoken of more 
highly by others ? Which one are we led to think 
will prove the destruction of the other ? Are our 
sympathies enlisted for one rather than the other ? 

Henry VI, York, and Warwick are present in 
all three parts of Henry VI. Make memoranda 
concerning these characters as they appear here, 
reserving fuller treatment until the close of /// 
Henry VI. 

Margaret is to figure in the entire tetralogy of 
plays depicting the fall of Lancaster and the com- 
ing of Tudor. What is our first impression of her ? 
A full character-sketch will come at the close of 
Richard III. 
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THE RELATION OF THE PLAY TO 
ITS SOURCE 

Shakespeare probably took the story of / Henry 
VI from Holinshed's Chronicles of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, a work which is believed to have 
been the main source of thirteen of Shakespeare's 
plays — the ten historical plays so called, and King 
Lear, Cymbeline, and Macbeth. Hall(e)'s Chronicle, 
however, was one of Holinshed's own sources, and 
was expressly devoted to the wars of York and 
Lancaster. Shakespeare seems at times to have 
gone back to Hall's fuller treatment, but "it is 
generally impossible to determine which of these 
authorities was used" (Boswell-Stone, p. xi). The 
most convenient book in which to study the rela- 
tion of the play to its source is Boswell-Stone's 
Shakspere^s Holinshed (Longmans). 

1. How old was Henry VI at the time of his 
father's death, the beginning of our play? (Cf. 
III.iv.17.) How old was he at the time of his 
marriage? Does his age seem to change at all 
during the course of this play? 

2. The following scenes may be compared with 
Holinshed. Note the proportion of indebtedness 
and of invention in each scene. (Of course, 
where Shakespeare seems to us to invent, he 
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THE SOURCE 21 

may at times be following a source unknown 
to us.) 

Il.i. IILi. IV.ii.iii.iv. 

Il.iii. Ill.ii. IV.v.vi. 

II.iv. IILiii. V.iv. 

II.v. 

3. In what points do IV.v.vi. go back to Hall(e), 
the material not being found in Holinshed ? 

4. Does the author of V.iv. attribute to Joan a 
fault not found in Holinshed ? 

5. Point out a few of the most striking departures 
from history in the play, whether these concern 
other questions of historic fact, or only the time- 
relations. I.i., for example, deals with the time- 
relations with great freedom. 

6. Historically which came first, the burning of 
Joan or the death of Talbot ? and by how many 
years? 
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QUESTIONS OF TEXT OR MEANING 



The only complete edition of Shakespeare with 
full critical apparatus is The Cambridge Shake- 
speare (9 vols.). This edition should be used for 
the study of questions concerning the text. Fre- 
quent reference is made to the Neilson edition 
(the best one-vol. ed.) and the Eversley edition (ed. 
by Herford, 10 vols.), both of which follow the 
standard numbering of the lines, that of the Globe 
edition. See General Bibliography, in Part I. The 
text constantly before the present writer^s eye has 
been that of Herford. 

The only early text of the play is that found in 
the First Folio edition of Shakespeare's plays 
(1623). This, therefore, is the sole authority. 

When no other exercise is indicated, explain 
the meaning of the line or expression. 

Act I. 

76. Was third intended 



i.50. nourish. Should this 
be emended? Note 
the proposals. 
56. Was this line prob- 
ably intended to be 
incomplete ? Select 
the best among the 
conjectural endings 
proposed. 



to be dissyllabic ? 
See Konig, Der 
Vers in Shakspere's 
Dramen (Strass- 
burg), p. 60; or 
Abbott, A Shake- 
spearian Grammar 
§480. 
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i.131. The form is always 
Falslaffe in the Folio. 
Why is it changed 
to Fastolfe f 60. 

ii.145. Dyce's reading rev- 95. 

ererU deserves notice. 

iii.20. Should the spelling 
of Folio commande- 
ment be retained ? 
88. Is ere dissyllabic ? v. 30. 

iv.io, 33. The Cambridge 

Act II. 

iii.73. Should the form mis- 
conster be retained, 
to denote the Eliza- v.82. 
bethan pronuncia- 
tion? 

iv.91. The form execute 129. 
(Steevens) follows 
the analogy of many 
other participles, 

Act III. 
i.45. Is emendation called 

for? 
51-55. Discuss Theobald's 
arrangement of these 

Act IV. 
i.19. Discuss the emenda- 
tion of Patay for 
Fo. Poiciiers; this 
emendation is ac- 180. 
cepted by The Cam- 



Shakespeare accepts 
the emendations 
Wont and vile. 
Is this a 4-accent line ? 
Neilson prints [Nero] 
according to his ex- 
cellent plan of indi- 
cating a departure 
from the First Folio. 
treacherous. 



such as situate, con- 
junct, etc. 

Shakespeare uses 
Henry 7 times as 
3-syllabled. 
Discuss Theobald's 
emendation of ill 
for will. 



lines, adopted by The 
Cambridge Shake- 
speare, Herford, Neil- 
son. 

bridge Shakespeare 
and Herford, not by 
Neilson. 

The emendation wist 
for wish. 
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I HENRY VI 



i. 187-91. Is emendation 
called for, or may 
the lack of clearness 
be due to Shake- 
speare ? 

ii. 53-54. Did Pope have any 
justification for put- 
ting these lines in 
the margin? 

iii.i6. Why did Theobald 



call the person enter- 
ing here Sir William 
Lucy? 

iv.19. in advantage ling- 
ering. 

vi.44-45. Explain. Is emenr 
dation called for ? 

vii.3. 

\di.9-10. 



Act V. 



iii.6. 

71- 
iv.70. Scan. 



121. Note Theobald's con- 
jecture. 
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LINES SPOKEN BY EACH CHARACTER « 

406 Talbot, I.iv.v. n.i.ii.iii. ni.ii.iv. IV.i.ii.v. 

vi.vii. 

184 Plantagenet, n.iv.v. Hl.i. IV.i.3. V.iii.iv. 

183 Gloucester, I.i.iii. Ill.i.iv. IV.l. V.i.v. 

179 King Henry, IH.i.iv. IV.i. V.i.v. 

174 SufiFolk, Il.iv. V.iii.v. 

133 Charles, I.ii.vi. Il.i. ni.ii.iii. IV.^di. V. 
ii.iv. 

Winchester, I.i.iii. Ill.i. IV.i. V.i.iv. 

88 Mortimer, II.v. 

77 Lucy, IV.iii.iv.vii. 

76 Bedford, Li. Il.i.ii. Ill.ii. 

72 Warwick, Il.iv. Ill.i. IV.i. V.iv. 

64 Somerset, Il.iv. Ill.i. IV.i.iv. 

59 Exeter, Li. Ill.i. IV.i. V.i.v. 

59 Reignier, I.ii.vi. Il.i. Ill.ii. V.iii.iv. 

49 Alenjon, I.ii.vi. Il.i. Ill.ii.iii. V.ii.iv. 

47 John Talbot, IV.v.vi. 

45 Third Messenger, Li. 

44 Burgundy, Il.i.ii. Ill.ii.iii. IV.vii. V.ii. 

43 First Messenger, I.i.iv. Il.ii.iii. IV.iii. 

29 Vernon, Il.iv. Ill.iv. IV.i. 

29 Bastard, I.ii. Il.i. Ill.ii.iii. IV.vii. 

27 General, IV.ii. 

25 Basset, Ill.iv. IV.i. 

I Summarized from the table on p. 62 of Evenings with 
Shakspere, by L. M. Griffiths, Bristol, 1889. 

25 
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26 I HENRY VI 

24 Shepherd, V.iv, 

21 Mayor, I.iii. Ill.i. 

18 Master Gunner, I.iv. 

15 Salisbury, I.iv. 

99 Twenty-three minor characters. 

254 Joan, I.ii.v.vi. Il.i. Ill.ii.iii. IV.vii. V.ii. 

iii.iv. 

45 Countess, Il.vii. 

33 Margaret, V.iii. 



2,697 Total. 

2,678 Actual number of lines, those divided between 

two speakers having been counted twice in the 

preceding enumeration. 
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TIME-SCHEME^ 



Time of this play eight days; with intervals, 


Day I. 


Act I., sc.i.-vi. 




JfUerval. 


Day 2. 


II.i.-v. 


Day 3. 


III.i. 




Interval, 


Day 4. 


III.ii. 


Days. 


IILiii. 




Interval. 


Day 6. 


III.iv. IV.i. 




Interval, 


Day;. 


IV.ii.-vii. V.i.-iii. 




Interval, 


Days. 


V.iv.v. 



^'Historic Time, — The historic period represented 
.is from the death of Henry V, August 31, 1422, to the 
death of Talbot, July 17, 1453. ^^* ^^^ latter event 
is made to precede the treaty of marriage between 
Henry VI and Margaret of Anjou, 1444, with which 
the action closes" (Herford, V, p. 4). 

I The analysis of P. A. Daniel, Transactions New 
Shakspere Soc.y 1877-79, Part II, pp. 305-6. 
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The relation of / Henry VI to its sources is treated 
in W. G. Boswell-Stone's Sh-akspere's Holinshed 
(Longmans, 1896, pp. 205-42). 

The three Parts of Henry VI are usually treated 
together, Part I less fully than the other two. Some 
of these general articles are indicated at the dose of the 
questions on Part III. Some of the general commen- 
taries named in Part I of the present work, which 
discuss / Henry VI by itself, are: Boas (pp. 141-44); 
Dowden {Primer, 62-63); Gervinus (113-17); Luce 
(108-16). 

Snider, Denton J. The Shakespearian Drama, His- 
tories, pp. 431-40 (St. Louis, 1889). A lucid 
exposition of the structure and subject-matter of 
the play- 
Henneman, J. B. "The Episodes in Shakespeare's 
7 Henry F/," Publications Modem Lang. Asso., 
Vol. XV (N. S., VIII, 1900), pp. 290-320. Valu- 
able. See under General Questions. 

The Introduction to the edition of this play in The 
Dowden Shakespeare (The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indian- 
apolis; called in England The Arden Shakespeare), by 
H. C. Hart, is scholarly but speculative. 
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II HENRY VI 
GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1. How many actions, lines of action, has this 
play? 

2. Classify these in some way. 

3. Is there any clear main action? Or is one 
action the principal one in a part of the play, and 
another in another part ? 

4. Which side of the main action, or of the first 
main action, is made the more prominent ? What 
person leads this side, the party of the hero, "the 
play"? This person is the "hero" of the play, 
or of the first main action. 

5. Who leads the opposing side, the opposition, 
"the counterplay" ? 

6. How is the comic portion of the play connected 
with one of the serious actions ? 

7. Point out a few touches of historical retro- 
spect, glances back at the events of Part I, or at 
other preceding history. 

8. Point out a few touches of historical anticipa- 
tion, glances forward to events that really occurred 
after the close of our play. 

9. Point out the touches of preparation and the 
successive steps in the action which lead up to the 

35 
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36 II HENRY VI 

overthrow and death of Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester. 

10. Make a list of the passages which seem 
to you to be distinctly in the manner of Marlowe. 
Attention has been especially called to these in the 
questions under Ill.ii., IV.i., and V.ii. Sarrazin 
suggests as partial parallels to the beginning of 
IV.i. — Part II Tamburlaine, IV.iv. (opening 
speech, "Holla, ye pampered jades"), and Jew 
of Malta J II. i., opening lines. Does it seem to 
you more probable that these lines in II Henry VI 
were written by Marlowe, or by Shakespeare ad- 
miring and imitating Marlowe ? Compare As You 
Like It, III.V.81-82. This question will recur in 
the study of Part III. 

11. What is the attitude of Shakespeare in this 
play toward the common people? Or does he 
have no attitude, simply depicting what he has 
learned from reading and observation, without 
any decided bias? Note the relation of Act IV. 
to its historical sources. See later. 

12. Point out some characteristics of this play 
which make it what may well be called a chronicle- 
history, or chronicle-play, as something distinct 
both from tragedy and comedy. (See under 
/ Henry VI, General Questions, No. 13.) Why 
can it not fairly be called either a tragedy or a 
comedy ? 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS 37 

Note. — Under /// Henry VI some general ques- 
tions will be asked which concern Parts II and III, con- 
sidered together. 
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QUESTIONS ON INDIVIDUAL ACTS 
AND SCENES 

Li. 

1. What two lines of action are here indicated 
for our play ? 

2. Is the objection to the terms of peace made 
dramatically eflfective? 

3. Why do not the first words read by the Cardi- 
nal agree exactly with the last words read by 
Gloucester (11. 50-60) ? 

4. Note the plays on words, something of which 
Shakespeare was always fond. 

5. How are we prepared here for Warwick's 
later r61e of king-maker ? 

6. Is a knowledge of / Henry VI implied in the 
clash between Gloucester and the Cardinal? 

I. ii. 

1. For what does Gloucester's dream prepare 
our minds ? 

2. For what does his rebuke of the Duchess 
prepare us? 

3. For what does Hume's disclosure prepare 
us? 

4. Comment on the display of the Duchess' 
character; of the Duke's. 

38 
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ACTS AND SCENES 39 

5. Compare this scene with Macbeth, I.vii. 

6. Is the soliloquy of Hume natural and un- 
forced ? What expressions are particularly question- 
able? 

I. ui. 

1. To which line of action that we are following 
does the incident of Peter the Armourer's man 
belong ? 

2. Is the quarrel between the two women made 
too undignified for the best dramatic effect ? 

3. Would a glance back at the death of Talbot 
through Somerset's agency (/ Henry VI — IV.iii.- 
vii.) have been more effective than this reference 
to the loss of Paris (1. 175) ? 

4. Do we s)m[ipathize with Gloucester, or with 
those who oppose him? 

5. Point out the preparation here for Warwick's 
later r61e of king-maker. 

6. Point out some good opportunities in this 
scene for an effective use of facial expression by 
the actors. 

7. Point out the light which this scene gives 
concerning Henry's character. 

I. iv. 
I. Is the impression given here that these proph- 
ecies are genuine, or that they are merely forged, 
pretended ? 
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40 II HENRY VI 

2. Which one of them has an evident ambiguity 
of meaning? 

3. Since one of them has an evident ambiguity, 
is it likely that the others will prove to be ambigu- 
ous in some unexpected way? 

4. How do you suppose that this scene was 
staged ? (The modern editions follow in substance 
the stage-directions of the Folio. Neilson's ad- 
mirable method brackets all directions not in the 
original text.) 

II. i. 

1. Is the quarrel between Gloucester and the 
Cardinal brought about naturally and skilfully? 

2. Do the references to hawking seem to come 
from one familiar with the sport ? Point out the 
technical terms. 

3. Would Shakespeare's early life naturally 
make him familiar with hawking ? 

4. Besides giving lifelikeness to the scene, what 
purpose does this talk about hawking serve ? 

5. What value has the incident of Simpcox 
for our play? Why was it placed immediately 
before the disclosure concerning the Duchess of 
Gloucester ? 

6. In what ways in this scene does King Henry 
display his character? 

7. Does Gloucester's bearing at the disclosure 
of his wife's practices win our sympathy ? 
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ACTS AND SCENES 41 

8. Would Gloucester's acceptance of his wife's 
guilt (11. 177 flf.) seem more natural if the prophe- 
cies of I.iv. had been repeated here ? (The Con- 
tention repeats them. See question on I.iv. under 
The Relation of the Play to Its Source.) 
11. ii. 

1. Is there any probability that York's state- 
ments are unknown to those to whom they are 
addressed ? 

2. If not, why are they given ? 

3. Does not this scene largely repeat / Henry VI 
— Il.iv. ? Why should this material be presented 
twice? 

4. What portion of this scene is both new and 
dramatically eflfective? 

5. How does this scene compare with I Henry VI 
— II. v. in what is said about the fate of Edmund 
Mortimer, fifth Earl of March, the brother of 
York's mother ? 

6. Point out that both statements about him 
are incorrect. How is the mistake supposed to 
have arisen in each case? See Genealogical 
Table at close of questions on / Henry VI, 

7. Note the preparation for Warwick's later 
r61e of king-maker. 

II. iu. 
I. Compare 1. 8 with Hume's speech at the 
close of I.ii. 
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42 II HENRY VI 

2. What dramatic effect is produced by Hum- 
phrey's conduct ? 

3. What is the value of the whole episode of 
Homer and Peter for our play ? 

4. What suggestions does this scene furnish 
concerning what is to come ? 

II. iv. 

1. What is the dramatic effect of the penance of 
the Duchess of Gloucester ? 

2. Where is our sympathy in this scene ? 

3. What prophecy is made concerning coming 
events ? What reinforcement does it receive ? 

III. i. 

1. What preparation have we here for the violent 
death of Henry VI ? 

2. What other suggestions and forecasts of 
coming events ? 

3. What actions, lines of action, are advanced ? 
and what is accomplished in each of them ? 

4. How is the character of King Henry dis- 
played ? 

5. How that of Duke Humphrey ? 

6. Aubrey, one of the first persons to tell us 
about Shakespeare's family, wrote about 1680 
that the father of the dramatist was a butcher, 
and that "when he was a boy" the poet "exercised 
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his father's trade" (see Halliwell-Phillipps, OtU- 
lines, etc., loth ed., Vol. II, p. 70). What lines 
bring this statement to mind ? 

7. Point out other indications that this scene 
was written by one who had been brought up in 
the country. 

8. Is the soliloquy of York at the close of the 
scene natural and unforced ? or is part of it spoken 
for our sakes, and not in the form which it would 
naturally take in the mind of York ? 

III. ii. 

1 . Separate this scene into its larger subdivisions, 
giving a title to each one. 

2. Where is our sympathy directed in this 
scene ? 

3. Is the attributing of feeling to inanimate 
nature in the Queen's speech, 11. 73-121, especially 
1. 97, justifiable ? 

4. Point out the eflfective realism in the descrip- 
tion of the dead Gloucester, 11. 160-78. Is it 
probable that these details are based upon the 
author's observation of someone who had met 
death by violence ? 

5. Where are we again reminded of what Aubrey 
tells us? See under Ill.i. 

6. Note indications that the author of this scene 
was familiar with nature and country life. 
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7. Point out also the use of fabulous physiology 
and natural history. What item of this kind still 
holds its place in common speech ? 

8. Where was an improper affection between 
SuflFolk and the Queen first suggested ? 

9. Has much been made of this in the play? 

10. Would it have been eflfective to make a 
larger use of this situation ? 

11. Point out a few of the many opportunities 
for acting. 

12. How may we suppose this scene to have 
been presented upon the Elizabethan stage ? Would 
the difference between the stage-directions of 
The Contention and // Henry VI indicate that 
the two theaters concerned were differently con- 
structed ? 

13. If you are familiar with Marlowe's work, 
point out any passages here which seem to you 
to be decidedly in the manner of Marlowe, or at 
least measurably to resemble his style. The 
problem of the authorship of these passages comes 
up under the general questions. 

14. Comment on the display of King Henry's 
character; of the Queen's. 

III. Hi. 

I. How were we prepared for this scene in 
III.ii. ? 
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2. What is the dramatic purpose of the scene ? 

3. Is it both natural and effective to have the 
Nemesis upon Winchester come so immediately 
after his crime? 

4. Is there any other reason for presenting it 
so immediately? 

5. What later and more famous scenes of Shake- 
speare does this suggest? 

IV. i. 

1. Are 11. 1-7 natural in the mouth of a Captain 
of pirates ? 

2. Is his ardent partisan patriotism appropriate 
(U. 70-103) ? 

3. Is it effective for Suffolk to speak Latin, 
1. 117? 

4. What incidents and situations already pre- 
sented in Parts I and II of Henry VI are here 
glanced at in retrospect ? 

5. Is the clearing of the stage at the close made 
entirely natural? 

6. Point out a case of word-play. 

7. Select lines and passages that are more or 
less clearly in the manner of Marlowe. 

IV. ii. 

I. Is the language in some cases too bright for 
the character who is speaking ? May we suppose 
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that the speakers are as witty and epigrammatic 
as their remarks indicate ? 

2. Would persons who saw through Cade, as 
some of his adherents do here, be contented to 
follow him? 

3. In what lines is Shakespeare probably mak- 
ing fun of the Puritan manner of speech ? 

4. In 1. 37 Cade is supposed to make a punning 
reference to the Latin caderCy to fall. Is this 
appropriate ? 

5. In what lines does Cade suggest that wealth 
can be created by enactment? Why are Cade's 
proposals absurd? 

6. Why is the Clerk of Chatham especially 
obnoxious to Cade and his followers ? 

7. Where is Cade's uprising connected with 
another action of our play ? 

8. What is the significance of the fact that Cade 
frequently speaks verse in the last third of this 
scene ? 

9. Do you feel that probability is sacrificed to 
a satiric purpose in portraying Cade ? 

IV. iii.-vi. 

1. Is this series of short scenes an effective 
method of suggesting confusion and strife ? 

2. How is King Henry's character displayed? 

3. How that of Cade ? 
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IV. vii, 

1. Are the comments at the opening of this 
scene too bright to be made by contented followers 
of Cade ? 

2. Comment on the humor of Cade's speech, 
11. 26-52. Do we laugh with him or at him ? 

3. What is the significance of the fact that Cade 
and his followers speak prose, and his opponents 
verse? 

4. What preparation has there been before this 
scene for the killing of Lord Say ? 

5. When did Cade's rising take place? Is it 
true that anybody had at that time ** caused print- 
ing to be used" in England ? 

IV. viii. 

1. Why does Daniel say that, at the beginning 
of this scene, Cade's men "seem to be on both 
sides of the river at the same time" ? 

2. Would this scene act well? Why? 

3. Why do only Cade and his followers use 
prose ? 

IV. ix. 

1. What action previously kept in the back- 
ground comes to the front ? 

2. Where did the opposition between York and 
Somerset first appear? 
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3. Is any good reason indicated why Somerset 
should be committed to the Tower ? 

4. How is Henry's character displayed here? 
What strokes are especially eflFective? 

5. What impression did / Henry VI give us as 
to the age of Henry at his father's death? In 
particular, note in that play III.iv.17 ff- 

IV. X. 

1. What is the advantage of introducing Iden 
as so placid and contented? 

2. Is it dramatic to have Cade meet his death 
at the hands of an entirely new character, who 
knows not that Cade is present until after he is 
slain ? 

3. If not, why is the matter managed in this 
way? 

4. What character of humble birth in / Henry 
Vly like Cade in Part II, comes to grief through 
attempting to regulate matters of state ? 

V. 

1. What action fills Act V. ? 

2. Does this action belong more to // Henry VI, 
or more to Part III? 

V. i. 
I. Does Buckingham intentionally make a 
false statement to York ? How do you understand 
the situation ? 
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2. Why is Richard made especially prominent ? 
(Note the departure from fact. See later under 
comparison of play with historical source.) 

3. Where did we see Somerset consigned to 
the Tower ? 

4. Is the altercation in 11. 83-216 vigorous and 
dramatic? Point out good opportunities for 
acting. 

5. Is this passage too much of a scolding match ? 
or is the dramatist compelled to use such scenes 
to set forth the antagonisms which he portrays ? 

V. ii. 

1. Why are Clifford's last words in French? 

2. Which prophecy of I.iv. is here fulfilled? 

3. Since the prophecies of I.iv. were treated as 
invented to deceive the Duchess of Gloucester, 
is it effective that they should be fulfilled as genuine, 
supernatural predictions of coming events ? 

4. Is it natural that Young Clifford should 
declaim so on seeing his dead father ? 

5. Has this scene Marlowe-like lines ? Specify. 

V. iii. 

1. Which character is made especially promi- 
nent? Why? 

2. Is this scene a proper conclusion of our play ? 
or does it belong more to the action of Part III ? 
Compare the closing scene of / Henry VI, 
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CHARACTER-STUDY 

Note the general directions given under / 
Henry VI. 

Jack Cade. — In what respects is he superior 
to his followers? Do we get any revelation of 
Shakespeare's own character through his presen- 
tation of Cade ? and especially through his treat- 
ment of the historical sources of Act IV. (see 
later) ? 

Write a character-sketch of Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, based upon Parts I and II. In 
what different ways is he commended to our 
sympathy ? 

Study the character of Winchester in Parts I 
and II. 

Continue the memoranda concerning Henry 
VI, York, and Warwick. Is Henry VI consistently 
portrayed ? Is he blind to the intimacy between 
Suffolk and the Queen ? Is he indifferent to it ? 

Continue the memoranda concerning Queen 
Margaret. Are her relations with Suffolk made 
clear ? 

The first appearances of Edward (later Edward 
IV) and Richard (later Richard III), sons of the 
Duke of York, come in this play. What charac- 
teristics does each display? Make memoranda 
50 
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only, reserving a full treatment until the close of 
Richard III. 

Does Part II show an advance over Part I in 
the power of character-portrayal ? 
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THE RELATION OF // HENRY VI 
TO ITS SOURCES 

It is generally believed that the immediate source 
of // Henry VI was the play entitled The First 
part of the Contention betwixt the two famous 
Homes of Yorke and Lancaster, etc. (called briefly 
The Contention), published in 1594. Indeed, 
The Contention and // Henry VI are two versions 
of the same play, rather than two plays. If // 
Henry VI is sl revision of The Contention, then it 
incorporates 1,360 lines from that drama, either 
exactly or in a somewhat altered form, and adds 
1,715 new lines (Jane Lee). The large number 
of new lines indicates for the most part the greater 
length of // Henry VI (Fleay gives the respective 
lengths of the two plays as 1,952 and 3,032 lines, 
Transactions of the New Shakspere Soc^, 1874, 
p. 16). This increased length is given up to rhe- 
torical and dramatic amplification; the action is 
all present in The Contention, There are some 
places, however, where it is plain that the printed 
text of The Contention has been improperly short- 
ened. Some passages do not make good sense; 
and in several of these cases lines which appear in 
// Henry VI represent what seems to be in the 
mind of the writer of The Contention, Indeed, 
52 
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some hold the extreme view that The Contention 
is derived from // Henry VI, 

The relation of // Henry VI to The Contention 
is best studied in Vol. XIX of The Bankside 
ShakespearCy where the plays are printed on oppo- 
site pages for convenience of comparison. (For 
other reprints of The Contention, see Bibliography 
at close of Questions on /// Henry VL) In asking 
questions it will be convenient to assume that The 
ConterUion is the older play, though this is not 
certain. 

The source of the historical incidents drama- 
tized in // Henry VI was probably Holinshed's 
Chronicles, though here, as in / Henry VI, we 
cannot usually determine whether or not the drama- 
tist went back to Holinshed's own source, HalPs 
Chronicle, The relation of // Henry VI to its 
historical source or sources, presumably through 
the medium of The Contention, ig best studied 
in Boswell-Stone's Shakspere^s Holinshed (note 
his Preface, xi, xii). 

*7/ Henry VI'' Compared with ''The Contention'' 

Act I. 

I. In York's speech I.i.214-59, 11. 214-35 are 
new; 236-59 were already present in The Con- 
tention. Comment on White's conjecture that 
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11. 214-35 were written to replace 236-59, and that, 
by a mistake, both passages were retained. 

2. In I.iii. of // Henry VI, point out a striking 
addition to the words of the Queen. 

3. I.iv. begins very differently in the two plays. 
Which seems to be the original version, and which 
the revision ? 

4. Are Marlowe-like lines and expressions more 
noticeable in I.iv. in the version of The Contention 
or in // Henry VI ? 

5. In The Contention the second reading of the 
prophecies in I.iv. (11. 60-75) is dispensed with; but 
they are repeated after the line corresponding to 
Il.i.i 77 of // Henry F/, where that play omits them. 
Which arrangement seems the more effective ? 

Act II. 

1. Note the practical identity of scene i. in the 
two versions. 

2. Point out that the genealogy of Il.ii. is a 
jumble of errors in The Contention. 

3. Warwick's words in Il.ii. 78-7 9 correspond 
to a ten-line speech in The Contention. Which 
text is the more effective ? 

4. Does the more detailed description of the 
Duchess' penance in The Contention at the begin- 
ning of Il.iii. take away some of the effectiveness 
of the spectacle in Il.iv. ? 
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5. In Il.iv. the more detailed stage-direction in 
The Contention following 1. 16 is interestmg. 

6. The speech of Gloucester in II.iv.58-69 is 
new to // Henry VI. Is this an effective inser- 
tion? 

Act III. 

1. Ill.i.: Note the large amount of addition in 
// Henry VI in 11. 1-81, 223-81, and 331-83. 

2. Does the passage in The Contention corre- 
sponding to III.i.198-222 show that our text of 
that version is here incomplete ? 

3. Note that the Queen's speech in III.ii.73- 
121 has only 7 lines in The Contention, Are these 
new lines esj)ecially Marlowe-like? 

4. Compare the stage-directions in the two texts 
of Ill.ii. See question under Ill.ii. 

Act IV. 

1. Note the great increase of length in IV.i. 
Were the Marlowe-like lines already in The Con- 
tention, or are they new to // Henry VI ? 

2. Instead of "Bargulus the strong Illyrian 
pirate" (IV.i.io8), The Contention speaks of 
"Abradas, the great Masadonian pyrate." Since 
Greene alludes to Abradas (in Penelope's Web), 
the name is thought to point to his authorship of' 
the passage in The Contention. 

3. Is not the excellent comedy in the Cade scenes 
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of Act IV. fully present in The Contention ? What 
bearing does this have on the question of the author- 
ship of TJie Contention ? 

4. There is nothing in The Contention corre- 
sponding to the opening words of Cade in IV. x. 
Does it seem probable that our text of that play 
is incomplete at this point ? 
Act V. 

T. V.I.: Compare the passage where York 
braves Somerset and the Queen, 11. 87-121, in 
the two versions. 

2. LI. 149-95 are not in The Contention, But 
what shall we say to the fact that Warwick's next 
words in that text are: **You had best go dream 
again" ? (Cf. 11. 195-96 in // Henry VL) 

3. V.ii.: Comment on the fact that in The 
Contention Richard "flies away" from a combat 
with Young Clifford. 

4. Are the Marlowe-like lines of scene ii. new 
toll Henry VI? 

5. In The Contention King Henry says: 
Come then fair Queen to London let us haste. 
And summon a Parliament with speed, 

To stop the fury of these dire events. 

Why in // Henry VI — V.ii.81-83, is this suggestion 
given to the Queen ? 

6. V.iii.: How do the first seven lines compare 
with the corresponding lines in The Contention ? 
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*'II Henry VV Compared with Its Historical 
Sources 

Act I. 

1. Li. 1 94: Is this line historically justified? or 
did York's **acts in Ireland" follow the appoint- 
ment conferred upon him in Ill.i. 309-20 ? 

2. I.ii.: Note a striking departure from history. 

3. I.iv. : Point out a striking omission from the 
play of material contained in Holinshed and Hall. 

Act II. 

1. Il.i.: From what unusual source does this 
scene seem to be derived? Compare it with the 
source. 

2. Il.ii.: How have the time-relations of the 
source been departed from ? Cf . the closing lines 
of I.iv. with the beginning of Il.ii. 

3. Il.iv.: What unusual source seems to have 
been drawn upon? 

Act III. 
I. Ill.iii.: Compare the words of the Cardmal 
with those given to him by Hall. Does it seem 
clear that Hall is the source used here ? 

Act IV. 
I . Point out in Act IV. the features of the villeins' 
revolt of 1 381 which Shakespeare (following The 
Contention) has put into his story of the rising 
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under Jack Cade in 1450. Are these sufl&cient to 
make our play very misleading ? 

2. Gardiner says {Siudenfs Hist, of Eng,y 
p. 322) that Cade asked "that the burdens of the 
people should be diminished, the Crown estates 
recovered, and the Duke of York recalled from 
Ireland to take the place of the present councillors, 
.... that is to say, that a ruler who could govern 
should be substituted for one who could not, and 
in whose name the great families plundered Eng- 
land." Do we learn an)rthing about these matters 
in // Henry VI? 

3. Comment on this statement of Charles W. 
Thomas: " * Cade's Rebellion* is treated [by 
Shakespeare] with a mendacity, so far as I know, 
unsurpassed in literature" (The Bankside Shake- 
speare. Vol. XIX, p. xi). 

4. Is the low estimate of the common people 
shown in this act found in Shakespeare's source 
Holinshed ? or is it in part original with Shake- 
speare? (This question can be only partially 
answered from Boswell-Stone; but this must 
sufl&ce, unless the student has access to the full 
text of Holinshed's Chronicles, 2d ed., 1587.) 

Act V. 

I. How much time really intervened between 
the imprisonment of Somerset and his being set 
at liberty ? 
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2. What historian tells us that Queen Margaret 
set Somerset free? 

3. What was the age of young Richard at the 
time when he appears in this play? Why did 
Shakespeare introduce such an extreme violation 
of historical fact ? 

4. Did the prophecy about Somerset have any 
connection in the source with the incidents of I.iv. ? 
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The play entitled The First Part of the Conten- 
tion, etc. (called here The Contention) , 1594, has 
been described under "The Relation of // Henry 
VI to Its Sources." This production is in many 
ways another text of // Henry F/, presumably 
an earlier one. The Cambridge Shakespeare 
calls the diflFerent editions of The Contention 
Quartos (Qq) of // Henry VI. 

The Second Part of Henry the Sixth, so called, 
first appeared in the Folio of 1623. In Vol. XIX 
of The Bankside Shakespeare the two texts, of 
1594 and 1623, appear on opposite pages for con- 
venience of comparison. The Cambridge Shake- 
speare, Vol. V, records the various readings, con- 
jectures, etc. 

When no other exercise is indicated, explain 
the meaning of the line or expression. 

Act I, 

i,28, The meaning and 252, Consider Capell'q 

etymology of alder- conjecture that a 

liefest. line has been los| 

192. Haih. What is the which followed 1. 252, 

subject? See in Part ii.ioi. Nqte this *<gTOup- 

I, ** Shakespeare's genitive." A posr 

tftnguage," IV, §5, §e§sive ending addec} 

6© 
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6i 





to the second of two 




to an, when it means 




nouns applies to 




if, as here. Com- 




them both. 




ment. 


iii.4. 


quiU. 


153. 


fume. Scan. Dyce 


i8. 


The and of the Folio 




conjectures fury. 




is constantly changed 


iv.45- 


at an inch. 




by modem editors 








Act II. 




i.i-i2 


. Explain the terms 


iv.8. 


Uneaih. 




of falconry. 


39. 


The Ff have en- 


24. 


From what source 




joyes. See in Part I, 




is line taken? Ex- 




" Shakespeare's Lan- 




plain. 




guage," IV, §1. 


iii.43. 


raughi. 




Neilson has enjoys. 


46. 


What is the ante- 
cedent oi her? 







Act III. 



i.78. All the Folios have 
Wolues. Should this 
be changed to the 
singular ? 

128, 131. Should the Folio 
forms Murtherer and 
Murther be changed ? 

226-27. 

ii.26, 79, 100, 120. Should 
Nell and Eleanor be 
replaced by Meg and 
Margaret ? Neilson 
makes the change, 
but brackets the new 
words, 



32. Should the form 
sounds have been 
kept in the stage- 
direction ? 
61, 63. blood-consuming. . . . 
blood-drinking. 
88. Discuss the conjec- 
ture, ungentle. 

116. watch Ff. Theobald 
conjectures witch. 
Cf. 1. 119. 

127. his. 

162. Discuss Keightley's 
conjecture that a line 
has been omitted. 
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ii.176. English editors care- 
fully explain lodged. 
Are you not familiar 
with this meaning 
in America? 

182. See note x in The 
Cambridge Shake- 
spear e^ Vol. V, p. 261. 

265. Should the fonn 
whe^r be used, to 
represent the Folio 
where? 

325. lizards' stings. 

327. Should the Folio 

Act 
i.i. remorseful, 
3. the jades. 

20. Malone thinks a line 
has been lost after 

20. Others emend 

21, 22. Is the text 
fairly satisfactory 
as it is? 

29. my George. 

48. From The Conten- 
tion. Comment. 

50. Spoken by the Lieu- 
tenant in the Folio, 
i. e., Captain. Folio 
has lowsie. Should 
this be changed ? 

70. The speeches of Cap- 
tain and Suffolk are 



form cofisort be 
changed ? 

342. Is a direction needed? 
Is Johnson's direc- 
tion Kissing his hand 
satisfactory ? 

344. these. 

iii.4. Theobald ends the 
line with hut one 
whole year J following 
The Contention. Dis- 
cuss. 
10. See 1. 265 of last 
scene. 

IV. 

from The Conten- 
tion. Are they 
plainly referred to 
in our text ? 
84-85. Explain reference to 

Sylla. 
98-99. 

117. Folio begins this line 
with Pine, which 
Theobald changed to 
Poenae. Should the 
word be suppressed ? 

129. Note Lloyd's con- 
jecture. 

136. Explain Brutus* bas- 
tard hand. Is this 
the conception in 
Julius Caesar? 
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ii.51. furred pack. 
97. Is the Folio Ha^s 
different from Has? 
107. 

129. Note the comic ma- 
terial inserted by 
Theobald from The 
Contention. 
144. Note the punctua- 
tion of the Folio. 
iii.9. Should a week ( = 
per week) be in- 
serted from The 
Contention ? 
vii.32. hy these presence. 
73. Scan. 

75. Note emendation. 
How could Kent get 
into the line? 



viii.13. Is rebel a, good 

emendation for rabble 

Ff? 

x.i. Should ambitions of 

the F. Folio be kept ? 

30-31- 

42. Collier^s emendation 
thy fine men sup- 
poses merely a turned 
letter in the Folio 
fine. 

dead as a door-nml. 
What was the origin 
of this phrase? 
In how many days 
had Cade lost these 
ten meals? 



43- 



66. 



Act V. 



i.6. Folio has knowes. 

Neilson has knows. 

See under II. i v. 3 9. 
II. Why change the 

Fleure-de-Luce of 

the First Folio? 



109. Theobald changed 
thee of Folio to 
these. Discuss. 

120. Theobald proposes 
bale for bane. 

181. dispense with heav- 
en. 
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LINES SPOKEN BY EACH CHARACTER' 

380 York, I.i.iii.iv. H.ii.iii. Hl.i. V.i.ii.iii. 

314 King Henry, I.i.iii. n.i.iii. Hl.i.ii.iii. IV. 

iv.ix. V.i.ii. 

306 Gloucester, I.i.ii.iii. Il.i.iii.iv. Ill.i. 

298 Suffolk, I.i.iii. Il.i.iii. Ill.i.ii. IV.i. 

276 Cade, IV.ii.iii.vi.vii.viii.x. 

132 Warwick, I.i.iii. Il.ii. Ill.ii.iii. V.i.ii.iii. 

104 Winchester, I.i.iii. Il.i. Hl.i.ii.iii. 

96 Salisbury, I.i.iii. H.ii.iii. Ill.ii.iii. V.i.iii. 

74 Buckingham, I.i.iii.iv. Il.i. Hl.i. IV.iv.viii. 
ix. V.i. 

64 Captain, IV.i. 

56 Clifford, IV.viii.ix. V.i.ii. 

SI Iden, IV.x. V.i. 

48 Say, IV.iv.vii. 

45 Young Clifford, V.i.ii. 

42 Dick, IV.ii.iii.vi.vii. 

32 Hume, I.ii.iv. 

29 Peter, I.iii. Il.iii. 

26 First Messenger, I.ii. IV.iv.vii.ix. 

25 Somerset, I.i.iii. Ill.i.ii. IV.ix. V.i. 

24 Richard, V.i.ii.iii. 

24 Simpcox, Il.i. 

24 Bolingbroke, I.iv. 

22 Homer, I.iii. Il.iii. 

I Summarized from p. 64 of Evenings with Shakspere^ 
by L, Mj Qriffiths, Bristol, 1889. 
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21 Smith, IV.ii.vi.vii. 

21 Holland, IV.ii.vii. 

i8 Whitmore, IV.i. 

i8 Bevis, IV.ii.vii. 

i6 Stafford, IV.ii. 

i6 "All," I.i.iii. Ill.ii. IV.ii.vii.viii.ix. 

11 Vaux, Ill.ii. 

ii8 Thirty minor characters. 

317 Queen, I.i.iii. Il.i.iii. Ill.i.ii. IV.iv. V.i.ii. 

119 Duchess of Gloucester, I.ii.iii.iv. Il.iii.iv. 

12 Two minor characters. 



3,179 Total. 

3,161 Actual number of lines, those divided between 
two speakers being counted only once. 
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TIME-SCHEME' 

Time of this play, fourteen days represented on the 
stage; with intervals, suggesting a period in all of say, 
at the outside, a couple of years. 



Day I. 


Act I., scene i. 




Interval (?); eighteen months. 


Day 2. 


I.ii.-iv. 


Day 3. 


Il.i.ii. 




Interval; a month at least. 


Day 4. 


Il.iii. 




Interval; at least two days. 


Day 5. 


Il.iv. 




Interval; about twenty-seven days. 


Day 6. 


IILi. 




Interval; a few days. 


Day 7. 


Ill.ii.iii. 




Interval; three days or more. 


Day 8. 


IV.i. 


Day 9. 


IV.ii.iii. 


Day 10. 


IV.iv.-vii. 


Day II. 


IV.viii. 


Day 12. 


IV.ix. 




Interval; three or four days. 


Day 13. 


IV.x. 


Day 14. 


V.i.-iii. 


Historic Time. — From April 22, 1445, to May 23, 


1455. 




I The 


analysis of P. A. Daniel, Transactions New 


Shakspen 


5 Soc, 1877-79, Part II, p. 314. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

So many of the critics treat of // and /// Henry VI 
together that it seems best to combine the two bibli- 
ographies. This joint bibliography will follow the 
questions upon /// Henry VI. 
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CxENERAL QUESTIONS 

1. Into what large divisions may the action of 
this play be divided ? 

2. Make a list of the battles in this play, giving 
the name of each, its geographical location, its 
place in the play, the date, the winning party, and 
the principal character or characters that are slain. 
If the battle is only narrated, not presented, note 
the fact. 

3. The prominence of the Earl of Warwick in 
the Wars of the Roses suggests the question: Was 
his personal knowledge of these wars, obtained 
from local tradition, probably one reason for the 
choice of this material by Shakespeare, the War- 
wickshire boy ? 

4. Does /// Henry VI show any falling-ofiF in 
interest as compared with Part II ? Give reasons 
for your opinion. 

General Questions on Parts II and III, 
''Henry VP' 

Since **no question in Shakespeare scholarship 
is more perplexing and difficult than that of the 
authorship of these ^f our connected historical 
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dramas" (Dowden), The Contention, The True 
Tragedy of York, and Parts II and III of Henry VI, 
the student cannot be asked to reach a compre- 
hensive and definite solution of the many problems 
involved. The careful studies by Malone, Knight, 
White, and Miss Lee (see Bibliography) are briefly 
summarized in Dowden's Primer (pp. 74-78), 
more fully in Ward (Vol. II, pp. 59-74). The 
plays can best be compared in Vols. XIX and XX 
of The Bankside Shakespeare; but all four are 
printed in The Cambridge Shakespeare, 2d ed., Vols. 
V and IX. The two supposedly older plays are also 
in Part II, Vols. I and II, of the CoUier-Hazlitt 
Shakespeare's Library, and elsewhere. 

It is desirable that each student who has the 
opportunity shall gain for himself a first-hand 
knowledge of the four plays concerned, and of the 
main facts about them, and shall reach a tentative 
conclusion as to a few central questions. 

I. Was Greene one of the authors of The Con- 
tention and The Trtie Tragedy of York? Unless 
the student is able to make a careful study of 
Greene's dramas he cannot enter into this question 
with any fulness; but there are two matters which 
he can consider: (i) What is the probable bearing 
upon this question of Greene's allusion to I.iv.137 
of /// Henry VI (see questions upon that scene) ? 
Note exactly what Greene says in this passage. 
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Then ask what thmgs we may fairly infer from his 
language. It will be well to enumerate the infer- 
ences that present themselves to you and those 
suggested by others, and to ask concerning each 
one whether it seems fairly certain, only probable, 
somewhat improbable, or highly improbable. 
(2) What is the significance of the difference of 
the two texts of IV.i.108 of // Henry VI? (See 
under the comparison of // Henry VI with 
The Contention.) 

2. Was Shakespeare one of the authors of The 
Contention and The True Tragedy of York ? Any 
student who is not already somewhat familiar with 
Shakespeare's style should postpone the investiga- 
tion of this topic. The passages which are taken 
into // and /// Henry VI substantially without 
change are the ones most likely to throw light on 
this question. Is it likely that the Cade scenes 
of The Contention came from any hand but 
Shakespeare's ? 

3. Were Marlowe and Shakespeare associated 
in writing // and /// Henry VI? In order to 
form an opinion the student must be familiar with 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine, Doctor Faustus, The 
Jew of Malta, and Edward II. (Dyce's Marlowe 
complete, the Mermaid ed. of these plays [Scrib- 
ners], and that by Professor W. L. Phelps [Am. 
Book Co.] are useful editions.) Attention was 
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called to the Marlowe-like passages of // Henry VI 
(see p. 36) ; and the argument in favor of Marlowe's 
joint-authorship is strongest for that one of the 
Henry VI plays. Of the so-called "Marlowe 
group of plays" attributed to Shakespeare, // 
Henry VI y Richard III, and Titus Andronicus 
show Marlowe's manner most decidedly. One 
who is studying the question of Marlowe's relation 
to Shakespeare may very well concentrate his 
attention upon these three dramas, disregarding 
the other plays of the group, / and /// Henry VI. 
Is it more probable that Marlowe wrote the pas- 
sages in // Henry VI that are in his manner, or 
that Shakespeare wrote them in admiration and 
imitation of Marlowe? Was Shakespeare prais- 
ing a former literary partner in ^4^ You Like It, 
III.V.81-82, or a master and (for a time) model ? 
A tentative answer can be attempted here; but 
further light will come from the study of Richard 
III and Titus Andronicus, 

4. It is generally held that The Contention 
and The True Tragedy of York are the older plays, 
and that they are not derived from // and /// 
Henry VI. State any reasons for or against this 
view that you can find yourself, or that are given 
by others, estimate their force, and reach a prob- 
able conclusion. 

5. Dr. F. J. Furnivall has said: ** There are few 
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things that I regret more in Shakspere's career 
than this, that he didn^t turn back to the superb 
subject of these Henry VI plays, and write a fresh 
set on it. . . . . You have a combination of personal 
and political passions and motives which, had 
Shakspere gone back to it later in life, would have 
given the world the finest historical dramas it will 
ever own." Does the subject-matter of the three 
Parts of Henry VI seem to you to deserve these 
words? 

6. Madden has recorded his ** amazement at 
Shakespeare's knowledge of the most intimate 
secrets of woodcraft and falconry, and, above all, 
•of the nature and disposition of the horse." Com- 
pare the passages of // and /// Henry VI which 
are especially rich in references to rural life and 
sport (such as are found in // Henry VI — II. i.; 
Ill.i.ii.; /// Henry F/— I.i.; II.v.) with their 
originals in the older plays. Note whether or not 
the revision has made these passages more 'in- 
stinct with life and racy of the soil." What is the 
bearing of your result upon the question of the 
probable authorship of // and /// Henry VI? 

7. Sarrazin points out that there are many 
references to the gestures, bearing, and counte- 
nance of the characters. Do these seem to come 
from an actor-author? Point out some of these. 
A good example is // Henry VI — I.ii.1-5. 
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QUESTIONS ON INDIVIDUAL ACTS 
AND SCENES 

Li. 

1. Does the statement about the death of Old 
Clifford (11. 7-9) agree with the representation of 
his death near the close of // Henry VI ? 

2. Note the telling reference to falconry made 
by the Earl of Warwick. Is such a reference 
natural to one who had been a country boy in 
Stratford ? How far was Stratford from Warwick's 
castle (in the city of Warwick) ? 

3. In what respects is this scene decidedly 
improbable ? 

4. Are these improbabilities helpful in putting 
the story into actable form, and in securing dra- 
matic effectiveness ? (See under The Relation of 
the Play to Its Sources, for the departures from 
actual history.) 

5. Is it natural, or is it made to seem natural, 
that we should have this scolding match instead 
of an armed clash ? 

6. How is Henry's character displayed ? 

7. Which r61e offers the best opportunities for 
acting ? 

8. Was York's father also Duke of York (1. 105) ? 
What would be the correct word instead of 
"father" ? 
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I. ii. 

1. What characteristics of Richard, son of the 
Duke of York, come to expression here ? 

2. How are we prepared for his career in 
Richard III? 

3. How are we prepared for the coming defeat 
of York? 

Liii. 

1. What was Rutland's age? 

2. Comment on the fact that Rutland's last 
words are in Latin. 

3. Where in the last act of // Henry VI were 
we prepared even for the slaughter of a Yorkist 
child by Young Clifford ? 

4. Rutland pleads: "Thou hast one son; for 
his sake pity me" (1. 40). It is an interesting fact 
that this son became later "the good Lord Clifford" 
of Wordsworth's poem, "Song at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle." 

Liv. 

1. Would this scene act well? Why? 

2. What prediction concerning the future is 
made here that is afterward fulfilled? 

3. How do we feel toward Margaret for her 
treatment of York ? 

4. Why does the dramatist have Northumber- 
land, York's enemy, express pity for him ? 
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5. What allusion does Shakespeare's contem- 
porary Robert Greene make to 1. 137: "O tiger's 
heart wrapt in a woman's hide !" ? (See Dowden's 
Shakspere Primer, p. 21; or Lee's Life of William 
Shakespeare, ed. of 1909, p. 59. This allusion 
comes up for further discussion under General 
Questions.) 

6. Have we been prepared for Margaret's 
savage cruelty? 

11. i. 

1. What skilful use of contrast is found here? 

2. Is the Messenger's account of what we already 
know made sufl5ciently brief and powerful to justify 
its presence ? 

3. In what ways are we prepared for a Yorkist 
victory in the approaching battle ? 

4. What lines will have added interest when 
Warwick and the York princes shall become 
estranged ? Are these lines entirely natural here ? 

5. Does it seem natural that Warwick should 
learn of the fate of the Duke of York ten days 
earlier than York's sons? Does this lapse of 
time agree with the impression made by the open- 
ing of the scene ? 

6. What is the advantage to the dramatist in 
representing Warwick as already familiar with 
the story ? 
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7. Would it have been better if Warwick could 
have told the princes of York's death rather than 
a nameless Messenger in whom we are not inter- 
ested ? Was it possible that Warwick should have 
been an eye-witness ? How does Shakespeare later 
remember the communication as having been made, 
Richard III — I.ii. 160-65? 

8. Note the vivid metaphor drawn from the 
Elizabethan sport of bear-baiting. Where in 
London was the Bear Garden located, where 
Shakespeare was able to see this sport ? 

II. ii. 

1. Is this scolding match well managed? Is 
it made brisk, and dramatic, and not too long ? 

2. Comment on the display of King Henry's 
character. 

3. Does this scene prepare us distinctly for the 
victory of either one of the two parties in the coming 
battle ? 

II. iii.iv. 

1. In what ways is scene iii. effective in giving 
the impression of a desperate battle ? 

2. Note the interesting reference to the stage 
in scene iii. 

3. Who is made the central Yorkist figure in 
scenes iii.iv.? Why? 
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II. V. 

1. What is the dramatic value of the long 
descant on shepherd life ? 

2. Point out the abundant use of repetition and 
parallelism in King Henry's long speech. 

3. In what way is the terrible nature of the Wars 
of the Roses brought to expression? 

4. Is this managed effectively ? or is the careful 
parallelism of the incidents artificial ? 

5. Is the parallelism of the speeches in 11. 103-11 
offensively artificial ? 

6. Note the care with which the stage is cleared 
of bodies. 

7. Comment on the closing metaphors taken 
from rural life. 

II. vi. 

1 . Would this scene act effectively ? 

2. Comment on the dying speech of Clifford. 

3. Are the addresses to the dead body of Clifford 
dramatically effective ? 

4. In view of Warwick's later attempt to depose 
Edward of York, what speech is a striking example 
of dramatic blindness? 

5. What stroke of preparation comes at the 
close of the scene ? 

III. i. 

I. What motive has brought King Henry back 
into England ? Does it seem adequate ? 
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2. Does this scene lead us to expect that Warwick 
will succeed in his mission to France ? 

3. Comment on the display of Henry's character. 
Cf. 11. 15-21 and 64-65. 

III. ii. 

1. Where have we been prepared for this scene 
by having our attention called to Edward's licen- 
tiousness? (In one passage the preparation was 
especially distinct.) 

2. Has Edward seemed interested in Warwick's 
mission before this, or indifferent to it ? 

3. Is the succession of single-line speeches 
natural and effective, or forced and artificial ? 

4. What characteristics of Gloucester come out 
in his closing soliloquy? 

5. Is the psychology of this speech natural? 
Are the sequence of the thoughts and their form of 
expression appropriate ? 

6. Why is Richard made prominent so early in 
this play ? 

III. iii. 

1. Comment on the striking use of contrast. 
Indicate the important contrasts. 

2. This scene is unhistorical, especially in the 
ignoring of time-intervals, though all the new 
alliances indicated were formed. Is the scene 
dramatically effective? 
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3. Since it is also true in spirit, is this scene a 
justifiable invention? 

4. Is the suddenness of Warwick's offer to serve 
Margaret inartistic ? (Note the real history.) 

5. Should we have been prepared in some way 
for Margaret's prompt acceptance of. the proposed 
alliance with Warwick ? (Compare the real history.) 

6. Can you think of any way in which Shake- 
speare, while keeping the general plan of the pres- 
ent scene, might have mitigated the suddenness and 
unpreparedness of the alliance between Warwick 
and Margaret ? 

7. Where were the process and the first out- 
come of Warwick's embassy to Lewis in behalf of 
Edward foretold ? 

8. How is Warwick made to affirm his allegiance 
to York just before abandoning it ? 

IV. i. 

1. Is this scene much simplified from the prob- 
abilities of real life in order to make it available 
for dramatic representation ? What point especially 
is presented in a dramatic but really improbable 
form? 

2. Would the scene act well ? Are there any 
speeches that are not the utterance of strong feeling ? 

3. How accurately does the Messenger repeat 
the original messages ? 
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IV. ii. 

I . How are we prepared for the coming treachery 
of Clarence to Warwick ? 

IV. iii. 

1. Why should we have the talk between the 
three watchmen ? 

2. How do you suppose this scene to have been 
presented on the Elizabethan stage? (Compare 
the portions of The Triie Tragedy of York corre- 
sponding to scenes ii. and iii.) 

IV. iv. 

I. What seems to be the point of the scene? 
What does it accomplish for the drama? 

IV. V. 

I. Is it worth while for the play that Edward 
should be captured and then so speedily recap- 
tured ? 

IV. vi. 

1. Does King Henry seem to have had a happy 
time in captivity ? 

2. Judging by what is said here, does this pref- 
erence of Warwick before Clarence for the protect- 
orship offend Clarence? 

3. Does the sequel make it probable that Clar- 
ence was offended ? 
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4. Who is Henry Earl of Richmond? 

5. Is some explanation needed for the promi- 
nence given to him? 

6. What is the artistic reason for his being intro- 
duced here? 

7. What characteristics of King Henry come 
to expression in this scene? 

IV. vii. 

1. How is the scene njade more actable than it 
would probably be in reality ? 

2. Does Edward change his mind too easily? 
or are the reasons adequate? Is there any real 
change of mind? 

3. How was this scene probably presented on 
the Elizabethan stage ? 

IV. viii. 

1. What artful contrast does Shakespeare con- 
trive in this scene ? 

2. LI. 9-1 1 tell of Warwickshire. How far from 
the city of Warwick was Shakespeare bom ? How 
many years after the death of this earl, the King- 
maker ? 

3. What reasons can you find for beginning a 
new scene at 1. 33, as Daniel suggests ? Cf . The 
True Tragedy of York at this point. 

4. How are we prepared here for defection from 
the forces of Lancaster ? 
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5. Is King Henry true here to his usual 
character ? 

6. Does the easy capturing and recapturing 
of kings in Act IV. seem almost childish ? 

V. i. 

1. With what effective contrast does the scene 
open? 

2. Have we any means of conjecturing why 
Warwick's scouts have not warned him of the 
approach of Edward's forces ? 

3. What occurrences are presented here with a 
naive simplicity impossible in real life ? 

4. Does this forced simplicity allow the real 
relationships of the characters to come to fuller 
and sharper expression than would be possible 
in more realistic art? Does this fact justify the 
method ? 

5. Where did Montague promise allegiance to 
Edward ? 

6. What is the motive of the two sides for agree- 
ing to fight at Barnet ? (See also under the study 
of the source.) 

V. ii. 

1. What is the purpose of this scene ? 

2. Can you think of a good name for scenes of 
this type ? 
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3. Comment on the poetical effectiveness of 
Warwick's lament over his former greatness. 

4. Would Shakespeare have any reason to feel 
with peculiar power the pathos of Warwick's 
overthrow ? 

V. iii. 

I . What is the value of this scene ? 
V. iv. 

I. Point out the fulness and consistency with 
which Queen Margaret in her first speech carries 
out one general metaphor. 

a. Mrs. Jameson says: "The speech of Margaret 
to her council of generals before the battle of Tewks- 
bury (11. 1-38) is as remarkable a specimen of 
false rhetoric as her address to the soldiers, on the 
eve of the fight (11. 73-82), is of true and passionate 
eloquence." Comment on this judgment. 

3. Would you expect the great eloquence of 
Margaret and the courage that she inspires in her 
followers to prelude a victory? 

4. Is it practically necessary that the stage should 
accent the preparation for a battle more than the 
battle itself? Why? 

5. Is this, then, an effective scene ? 

V. V. 

I . Is this a strong scene ? 

?. Point out the opportunities for acting. 
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3. Comment on the display of Gloucester's 
character. 

4. What fulfilment was given to Margaret's 
prayer of 11. 65-66? 

V. vi. 

1. Is the nature image of 11. 13-17 effective? 

2. Is the mythological parallel of 11. 21-25 
effective ? 

3. Has King Henry already learned of the death 
of Prince Edward? If so, how? 

4. Comment on King Henry's prophecy con- 
cerning Richard. Is it fulfilled? 

5. How were we prepared in the preceding scene 
for Henry's death ? 

6. Comment on the display of Richard's charac- 
ter. 

7. Is it probable that this Richard will wait from 
1 47 1 (death of Henry VI) until the natural death 
of King Edward in 1483 before seizing the crown ? 

8. Does this scene belong as much to Richard III 
as to /// Henry VI ? 

V. vii. 

1. One duke of Somerset was killed at the close 
of Part II. Have, we seemed to have two more 
dukes of Somerset (1. 5) in Part III ? 

2. For what particular crime of Gloucester are 
we here prepared? 
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3. Is this scene more a close of this play, or a 
beginning of Richard III ? Cf . the closing scenes 
of Parts I and II. 
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CHARACTER-STUDY 

Note the general directions given under 
/ Henry VI, 

Write a character-sketch of Prince Edward of 
Lancaster. Does he win our unqualified sympathy ? 

Write sketches of Henry VI, of York, and of 
Warwick, based upon Parts I, II, and III. How 
is the final display of King Henry's character 
related to the previous portrayal? Where does 
he most powerfully enlist our sympathy ? 

Continue the memoranda concerning Prince 
Edward of York (Edward IV) and his brother 
Richard. Edward receives his fullest portrayal 
here. What are the most marked qualities which 
he displays ? 

The most intense display of Queen Margaret's 
character comes in this play. Where does she 
alienate our sympathy? Where does she enlist 
it most strongly? 

What impression of young Henry of Richmond 
do we receive ? 
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THE RELATION OF /// HENRY VI 
TO ITS SOURCES 

In the same way in which // Henry VI goes 
back to The Contention as its probable immediate 
source, /// Henry VI goes back to The True 
Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke^ etc. (called 
here The Trt^e Tragedy of York, called by Schelling 
2 Contention) y published in 1595. In this case, 
as before, we have two versions of the same play 
rather than two plays. If /// Henry VI is a 
revision of The True Tragedy of York, then it 
incorporates 1,881 lines from that play, either 
exactly or in a somewhat altered form, and 
adds 1,021 new lines (Jane Lee). Here again 
the new lines represent for the most part the 
greater length of /// Henry VI (Fleay gives 
to /// Henry VI, 2,904 lines, and to The True 
Tragedy of York, 2,101 lines. Transactions New 
Shakspere Soc, 1874, p. 16). By comparing 
Miss Lee's figures with those for // Henry VI, 
it will be clear that /// Henry VI follows 
its source-play much more closely than does 
Part II. 

There are some scholars who hold the view that 
The True Tragedy of York is derived from /// 
Henry VL 

90 
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Because of their close connection and the simi- 
larity of the questions involved, critical discussions 
usually treat together // and /// Henry VI. 
(See the Bibliography.) 

The relation of /// Henry VI to its companion 
play, or version, is very clearly presented in Vol. 
XX of The Bankside Shakespeare, where the two 
versions appear on opposite pages for convenience 
of comparison. For other editions of The True 
Tragedy of York, see the Bibliography. In spite 
of some uncertainty, it will be convenient to speak 
of The Tru€ Tragedy of York as the source of 
Shakespeare's play. 

The relation of /// Henry VI to its historical 
sources (presumably through the medium of The 
True Tragedy of York) is best studied iii Boswell- 
Stone's Shakspere^s Holinshed (note also his 
Preface, p. xii). 

"/// Henry F/" Compared with ''The True 
Tragedy of York^' 

Act I. 

1. The two texts do not vary greatly in Act I. 

2. What is the dramatic value of the new lines 
spoken by the Queen near the close of I.i. ? 

3. What is the effect of the lines added to the 
opening speech of York in I.iv. ? 
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4. Note that the much-discussed line alluded 
to by Greene — 

O tiger's heart wrapt in a woman's hide! 

— Liv.137 

was already present in The Trtte Tragedy of York, 

Act II. 

1. There is a close general correspondence of 
the two texts throughout the act. 

2. Note the difference in the two texts in the 
message which Richard brings to Warwick near 
the beginning of Il.iii. 

3. Note the changes in King Henry's soliloquy 
in II.v. 

Act III. 

1. Note the increased realism in the opening 
lines of scene i. in /// Henry VI. 

2. Point out other additions to scene i. 

3. Point out the additions in /// Henry VI to 
Richard's soliloquy in scene ii. 

4. Point out the additions to the opening por- 
tion of scene iii. 

Act IV. 

I. Point out an addition to scene iii. Point 
out the different ways of presenting scenes ii.iii. 
indicated in the two texts. 
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2. Scene iv. of /// Henry VI has what location 
in The True Tragedy of York ? 

3. Comment on the addition at the close 
of scene v. 

4. Scene vi. is omitted in The True Tragedy of 
Yorky except King Henry's prophecy concerning 
Henry of Richmond. Where in The Tri4e Tra- 
gedy of York does that prophecy appear ? 

5. What new speech of a dozen or more lines 
has been inserted in scene viii. ? What is the 
dramatic purpose of this speech? 

Act V. 

1. Point out additions to scene i. in /// 
Henry VI, 

2. Note in The True Tragedy of York the inter- 
esting stage-direction that precedes the renouncing 
of Warwick by Clarence. Would that method 
of presenting the incident make it seem more 
probable ? 

3. In scene ii. note the different ways of man- 
aging the entry of the wounded Warwick in the 
two texts. 

4. How much of Margaret's long opening speech 
in scene iv. is in The True Tragedy of York ? 

5. Compare the killing of Prince Edward in 
the two texts (scene v.). 
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**/// Henry F/" Compared with Its Historical 
Sources 

Act I. 

1. How much of an interval does Shakespeare 
put between Parts II and III? What was the 
interval, historically? 

2. How was the agreement really made by which 
York was recognized as heir apparent to the 
throne ? 

3. What was the historical basis of I.i.239 ? 

4. Is the treatment of the captured Duke of 
York in scene iv. historical ? 

Act II. 

1. Was the battle of Towton especially long and 
desperate ? 

2. Was the fraternal strife which marked the 
Wars of tjie Roses an especial feature of the battle 
of Towton? 

3. How does the manner of Clifford's death in 
Shakespeare differ from that indicated in his 
source ? Why the change ? 

Act III. 

1. How much time passed historically between 
the close of Act II. and the beginning of Act III. ? 

2. How much time seems to pass in our play, 
if we compare Il.vi. and Ill.i. ? 
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3. In real history how far apart in time were 
Margaret's fleeing to France, Warwick's seeking 
for Edward the hand of Lady Bona, and the alli- 
ance between Warwick and Margaret ? 

4. Mrs. Jameson says concerning Margaret's 
acceptance of the alliance with Warwick: "It 
took Louis XI, with all his art and eloquence, 
fifteen days to wring a reluctant consent, accom- 
panied with tears, from this high-hearted woman." 
Why did Shakespeare depart from fact in this 
matter? Would the true version have been the 
more powerful and dramatic ? 

5. What historical basis exists for IILiii.81-82 ? 
for 1. 188 ? 

Act IV. 

1. What was the historical date of Somerset's 
revolt from Edward ? of Warwick's ? 

2. Where, historically, was Edward proclaimed 
king owing to the influence of a Montgomery? 
Cf. scene vii. 

Act V. 

1 . Have we had three diflferent dukes of Somer- 
set in the Wars of the Roses (scene i.73-75) ? 

2. Is there any historical foundation for the 
agreement to fight at Barnet (scene i., close) ? 

3. Is there any historical warrant for Warwick's 
death at the hand of Edward (scene ii.) ? 
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4. Did Queen Margaret really have this con- 
fidence in coming triumph (scene iv.) ? If not, 
why did the dramatist so represent her ? 

5. How closely is history followed (scene v.) in 
the manner of Prince Edward's death ? 

6. What is the authority for the slaying of King 
Henry by Gloucester ? 

7. How much time intervened between the 
death of King Henry VI and the ransoming of 
Margaret ? 
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QUESTIONS OF TEXT OR MEANING 

The play entitled The True Tragedie of Richard 
Duke of Yorkcy etc. (called here The True Tra- 
gedy of York)y 159s, has been described under 
The Relation of /// Henry VI to Its Sources. 
This production is in many ways another text of 
/// Henry VI y presumably an earlier one. The 
Cambridge Shakespeare calls the different editions 
of The True Tragedy of York Quartos (Qq) of 
/// Henry VI, 

The Third Part of Henry the Sixthy so called, 
first appeared in the Folio of 1623. In Vol. XX 
of The Bankside Shakespeare the two texts appear 
on opposite pages for convenience of comparison. 

Many larger questions of text have already been 
taken up in the general comparison of /// Henry 
VI with The True Tragedy of York. 

When no other exercise is given, explain the 
meaning of the line or expression indicated. 

Act I. 

Note the interesting 49. Note the stage-«direc- 

stage-direction at the tion of I'he True 

beginning of The Tragedy of York. 

Trtie Tragedy of 62. Scan. 

York. 69. Why assigned to Exe- 

i.15. battles. ter? 
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i.93. Is the Yes of the 
Folio or the No of 
The True Tragedy 
of York preferable? 

123. Discuss Lettsom's 
conjecture that a 
speech of York has 
been lost after this 
line. 

178. Scan. 

269. tire on. 
ii.io. Cf. I.i.178 above. 

43. Scan. Is the line 
probably corrupt? 

47. Folio has EtUer Ga- 
hriely probably the 
name of the actor 
who took the part. 
Compare the begin- 
ning of Act III. 

48. post. 



50. Shall we call the 
form Inteftd a "con- 
struction according 
to sense," or say 
that with is felt as 
a conjunction? 

iii.13. Note the emenda- 
tions. 

iv.25. Folio has makes. 
Should it be 
changed? See in 
Part I, "Shakespeare's 
Language," IV, §1. 
73. mess of sons. 
150. The Folio has pas- 
sions moves. The 
True Tragedy of 
York has passions 
move. What has 
your text ? 



Act II. 

i.42. Folio has Enter one 
blowing. 
55. Folio has Hewes 

.... fells. Cf. 11. 113. 

83-84. Similarly 

Folio ha.s makes .... 131. 

brings in II, v. 26- 
27, and kills in 
II.V.87. Comment. 182. 

See in Part I, 



" Shakespeare's Lan- 
guage," IV, §§i, 
4, 8. 

From True Tragedy 
of York. 

Folios have a lazie; 
Tru^ Tragedy of 
York has an idle, 
amain is from Tru^ 
Tragedy of York. 
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ii.5. Why change Folio 
wrack? 

46. had success. 

89-92. True Tragedy of 
York gives these 
lines to George^ and 
begins 1. 92 To blot 
our brother out. Folio 
gives them, in the 
form followed by all 
editions, to Cla[rence]. 
Why are they as- 
signed to Edward ? 

133-34. Given to Rich- 
ard in True Tragedy 
of York, to Warwick 
in Folio. Comment. 
141. channel. 

iii. 5. Explain spite of spite. 
V. 26-27. Scan. 

43. siUy. 

53. curious. 



54, 78. Note Folio stage- 
directions. 

93-94. True Tragedy of 
York transposes 

soon and late. Can 
you explain either 
form? 

118. obsequious. 

119. Comment on Ca- 
pell's emendation of 
Even for Folio Men. 

vi.8. From The True Tra- 
gedy of York. 

36. argosy. 

42-45. The Cambridge 
Shakespeare and Her- 
ford follow arrange- 
ment of speeches 
in Tru^ Tragedy 
of York. Neilson 
follows Folio. Com- 
ment. 



Act III. 



beginning. Folio has 
Enter Sinklo, and 
Humfrey, etc. Cf. 
the name Gabriel 
at I.ii.47. Sincklo 
appears again in 
The Taming of the 
Shrew, Induction, 
i.88, and in the Quar- 



to of // Henry IV 
(1600) at the begin- 
ning of V.iv. The 
names Kemp, Cowley, 
and Andrew are used 
in Much Ado, IV.ii., 
both in Folio and 
in Q (1600); and 
lacke Wilson is men- 
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tioned at II.iii.38 
by the Folio. Do 
any of these names 
appear in the list 
of actors printed at 
the beginning of the 
First Folio? 
i.2. laund. 

24. Fo. has the sower 

Aduersaries. Is 

emendation needed? 

49. Inferreth. 

ii.22. Fo. has and if^ as 

usual. 
123. Fo. has honourable, 
161-62. 

170. Comment on pro- 
posed emendations. 



186. mermaid, 

193. Is Machiavel an 
anachronism ? True 
Tragedy of York has 
Catalin[e]. 
iii.i6o. conveyance. 

171. Look in Bartlett's 
Concordance (which 
omits this line under 
news) to learn 
whether Shake- 

speare usually con- 
ceives Tiews as a 
singular or a plural. 
233-34. Many emenda- 
tions have been pro- 
posed because of 
irregular meter. 



Act IV. 



stage- 



i.8. Note Folio 
direction. 

45. Parse only. 

73-74. Fo. has dislikes. 
.... Doth cloud. See 
in Part I, "Shake- 
speare*s Language," 
IV, §5. 
ii.3. The modem texts re- 
tain the comes of 
the Fo. 

15. Theobald changed 



the Folio Towne to 
plural. Cf. IV.iii.13. 
iii.27. The careful stage- 
directions are new 
to the Folio. Com- 
pare the method of 
presenting ii. and 
iii. in The True 
Tragedy of York and 
in III Henry VI. 
See in Part I, 
"Shakespeare's Lan- 
guage," IV, §3. i 
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iii.55. Since the sense is 


VU.30. Scan. 


satisfactory, 


should 




32. long of him (Folio, 


any emendation be 




Neilson, and Schmidt 


accepted? 






print as here). 


iv.22. 




viii.43. waier-flowing tears. 


vi.5. thy due fees. 
29. 










ActV. 




i.43-44. Explain. 


Eng- 


vi. 


.3^43. Is the passage 


lish editors 


care- 




probably corrupt ? 


fully explain 


i deck 




Give reasons for 


in this meaning. It 




your view. 


is common in 


Amer- 




47. rook*d her. 


ica. 




vij 


1.25. Who is addressed 


iii.2i. rids way. 






by the first thou? 


iv.i8. Scan. 






Who by the second ? 


34. Parse case. 






Should there be a 


V.27. Why is Gloucester 




stage-direction indi- 


angry at being called 




cating appropriate 


Aesop? 






gestures ? 



64. remorse. 
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436 Warwick, I.i. n.i.ii.iii.vi. IH.iii. IV.ii.iii.vi. 

viii. V.i.ii. 
429 Edward (IV), I.i.ii. Il.i.ii.iii.vi. Ill.ii. IV.i. 

iii.v.vii.viii. V.i.ii.iii.iv.v.vii. 
390 Richard, I.i.ii. Il.i.ii.iii.iv.vi. Ill.ii. IV.i.v. 

vii.viii. V.i.iii.v.vi.vii. 
362 King Henry, I.i. Il.ii.v. Ill.i. IV.vi.viii. V.vi. 
173 York, I.i.ii.iv. 
140 Clifford, I.i.iii.iv. Il.ii.iv.vi. 
105 George (Clarence), Il.ii.iii.vi. Ill.ii. IV.i.ii. 
vi.viii. V.i.iii.v.vii. 

66 King Lewis, IH.iii. 

46 Prince Edward, I.i. Il.ii.v. IH.iii. V.iv.v. 

37 First Messenger, I.ii. Il.i.ii. V.i.iv. 

35 Oxford, IH.iii. IV.iii.vi.viii. V.i.ii.iv.v. 

^^ Somerset, IV.i.iii.vi. V.i.ii.iv.v. 

30 Northumberland, I.i.iv. Il.ii. 

29 A Post, IH.iii. IV.i.vi. 

27 A Father, II. v. 

24 Rutiand, I.iii. 

22 A Son, II.v. 

20 Hastings, IV.i.v.vii. 

18 First Keeper, Ill.i. 

17 Exeter, I.i. II.v. IV.viii. 

I Summarized from p. 68 of Evenings with Shakspere^ 
by L. M. Griffiths, Bristol, 1889. 
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15 Montague, I.i.ii. IV.i.viii. V.i. 

14 Montgomery, IV.vii. 

14 Second Keeper, Ill.i. 

II Westmoreland, Li. 

62 Fifteen minor characters. 

279 Queen Margaret, I.i.iv. Il.ii.v. Ill.iii. V.iv.v. 
73 Lady Grey, Ill.ii. IV.i.iv. V.vii. 
9 Bona, Ill.iii. 

2,916 Total. 

2,905 Actual number of lines, those divided between 
two speakers being counted only once. 
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TIME-SCHEME' 

Time of the play, twenty days represented on the 
stage; with intervals, suggesting a period in all of 
say 12 months. 



Day 


I. 


Act L, sc. i. 
Interval. 


Day 


2. 


I.ii.-iv. 

IntervaU 


Day 


3- 


II.i. 

Interval. 


Day 


4- 


Il.ii.-vi. 

Interval, 


Day 


5- 


Ill.i. 

Interval, 


Day 


6. 


Ill.ii. 

Interval, 


Day 


7- 


Ill.iii. 

Interval, 


Day 


8. 


IV.i. 

Interval. 


Day 


9- 


IV.ii.iii. 

Interval. 


Day 


ID. 


IV.iv. 

Interval, 



I The analysis of P. A. Daniel, Transactions New 
Shakspere Soc.y 1877-79, Part II, pp. 323-24. 
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Day II. 


IV.v. 

Interval. 




Day 12. 


IV.vi. 

Interval. 




Day 13. 


IV.vii. 

Interval. 




Day 14. 


IV.viii.a (= 1-32) 






Interval. 1 one scene 


in modem 


Day 15. 


IV.viii.6 (=33-64) ( editions. 
Interval. 




Day 16. 


V.i. 
Interval. 




Day 17. 


V.ii.iii. 
Interval. 




Day 18, 


V.iv.v. 
Interval. 




Day 19. 


V.vi. 




Day 20. 


V.vii. 





f Historic Time. — The historic period here drama- 
tized commences on tiie day of tiie battie of St. Albans, 
May 23, 1455, and ends on the day on which Henry VI^s 
body was exposed in St. Paul's, May 22, 147 1. Queen 
Margaret, however, was not ransomed and sent to 
France till 1475. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR // AND /// HENRY VI 

Among the general commentaries, helpful discussions 
are: Herford (Eversley Shakespeare, V), Snider (^w- 
torieSf 440-55), Wendell (70-82), Gervinus (113-32), and 
the critical sunmiaries of Dowden and Ward (see later). 

The source-play of // Henry VI, The First Part 
of the Contention of the Two Famous Houses of York 
and Lancaster, is best studied in Vol. XIX of The 
Bankside Shakespeare (New York, 1892). The older 
play and Shakespeare's text are there printed on oppo- 
site pages. The First Part of the Contention is also 
in Vol. IX of the 2d ed. of The Cambridge Shakespeare, 
1893; and in Part II, Vol. I, of the Collier-Hazlitt 
Shakespeare's Library, London, 1875. 

The source-play of /// Henry VI, The True Tragedy 
of Richard Duke of York, appears in Vol. XX of The 
Bankside Shakespeare (on opposite pages from Shake- 
speare's text), in Vol. IX of The Cambridge Shakespeare, 
and in Part II, Vol. II, of Shakespeare's Library. 

The Third Quarto of The First Part of the Conten- 
tion and of The True Tragedy of York appeared together 
in 1619 as The Whole Contention, etc. This was 
reproduced by Praetorius in 1886 as Nos. 23 and 24 
of The Shakspere Quarto Facsimiles. The First Quarto 
of The Contention (1594) appeared in 1889 as No. 37 
of The Shakspere Quarto Facsimiles and the First 
Quarto of The True Tragedy of York (1595) as No. 38 
of the same series. 
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The relation of // and /// Henry VI to their his- 
torical sources is treated in W. G. Boswell-Stone's 
Shakspere^s Holinshed (Longmans, 1896), pp. 242-342. 

Four important papers have discussed the author- 
ship of the two older plays and of // and /// Henry VI, 
and the various other questions connected with them. 
These are: 

Malone, Edmond. "A Dissertation on the Three Parts 
of King Henry F/," Vol. XVIII of the Boswell- 
Malone Variorum Shakespeare (London, 1823), 
pp. 553-97. 

Knight, Charles. "An Essay on the Three Parts of 
King Henry VI, and King Richard IIi;' Vol. VII 
of Rnight's Library ed. of Shakespeare, 2d ed. 
(London, 1843), PP- i-ii9- 

White, Richard Grant. "An Essay on the Authorship 
of the Three Parts of King Henry the Sixth;' in 
Works of Wm. Shakespeare, Vol. VII (Boston, 
1859)^ pp. 401-68. 

Lee, Jane (Miss). "On the Authorship of the Second 
and Third Parts of Henry VI, and Their Origi- 
nals," Transactions New Shakspere Soc, 1875-76, 
Part II, pp. 219-313 (including remarks of Dr. 
Fumivall). 

These theories are summarized and commented on 
by Dowden (Primer, 74-78), and by Ward (2d ed.. 
Vol. II, pp. 58-74). 

Fleay, F. G. "Who Wrote Henry Vir MacmiUan's 
Magazine, November, 1875. 
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Phipson, Emma (Miss). "The Natural History 
Similes in Henry VI" Transactions New Shak- 
spere Soc, 1877-79, ^^^ III> PP- 354~83- 

Madden, D. H. The Diary of Master William 
Silence (Longmans, 1897), pp. 337-42. 

Hart, H. C. Introduction to his edition of // Henry VI 
in The Dowden (Eng. Arden) Shakespeare (Bobbs- 
Merrill), pp. vii-lii (this the present writer has 
not been able to use). 

Delius, N. "Zur Kritik der Doppeltexte des Shake- 
speare'schen King Henry VI (Parts H, III)," 
Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 
XV, pp. 2 1 1-2 1. Reprinted in his Abhandlungen 
zu Shakespeare, 2 vols., Berlin, 1889. 

Schmidt, Karl. Margareta von Anjou vor und bei 
Shakespeare, Berlin, 1906. 

The following memoranda concern writers who have 
been conjecturally connected with the authorship of 
some or all of the four plays here considered. Alexander 
Dyce's complete edition of the works of Christopher 
Marlowe (Routledge) is out of print; the edition by 
C. F. Tucker Brooke (1909, Oxford University Press) 
has just appeared. Marlowe's important plays are in 
the "Mermaid Series" (Scribners) and in a new edition 
by Professor W. L. Phelps (19 10, American Book Co.). 
Dyce's edition of The Dramatic and Poetical Works 
of Robert Greene and George Peele (Routledge) is most 
useful. The edition of The Plays and Poems of Greene 
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by J. Churton Collins, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1905), is valu- 
able. Greene's plays have been edited by T. H. 
Dickinson in the "Mermaid Series" (1909, Scribners). 
A. B. Grosart's edition of Greene's complete works, 
in "The Huth Library," 15 vols., 1881-86, is in few 
American libraries. 
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RICHARD III 
GENERAL QUESTIONS 

Richard III is so peculiarly a play of a single 
character that some of the questions asked con- 
cerning Richard under Character-Study have 
to do with the entire plan and course of the 
drama. 

1. Is this play an improvement over the preced- 
ing historical dramas ? Make a few points, either 
in the affirmative or the negative, with a few words 
under each point. 

2. Discuss the closeness of the connection 
between /// Henry VI and Richard III. 

3. In what respects does Richard III resemble 
the plays of Marlowe? See Bibliography to // 
and /// Henry VI for editions of Marlowe. 

4. How many quarto editions of this play 
appeared? How does the play compare with 
others in this respect ? 

5. Verplanck states that for a generation after 
Shakespeare's death Richard III is more often 
referred to by other writers than any other play 
of Shakespeare. Has this popularity continued? 
Give a few of the main reasons which seem to you 
to explain its great popularity. 

113 
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6. Among the writings of Shakespeare, do 
single poems, comedies, histories (plays named 
after English kings later than the Norman 
Conquest), or tragedies show the larger number 
of separate quarto editions? What would you 
infer as to the relative popularity of these four 
classes of writings in Shakespeare's own day? 
This test must not be considered decisive or 
exact. 

7. Aristotle says: "The downfall of an utter 
villain should riot be exhibited [in a play]." Did 
Shakespeare do well in disregarding Aristotle's 
dictum when writing Richard III? (There is 
no reason to think that the dramatist knew any- 
thing about Aristotle's judgment.) Does Aris- 
totle's statement seem to you unsatisfactory? 
Why and wherein? 

8. What character is present in all four plays 
of this series ? 

9. Point out the things in this play which 
almost happen ? Why are such features dramati- 
cally effective ? 

10. Assuming the truth of Daniel's estimate 
that the duration of this play as represented is 
about one month, prove all of the statements 
which he makes in the following words: "The 
connection of this with the preceding play, /// 
Henry F/, in point of time is singularly elastic: 
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not a single day intervenes, yet years must be 
supposed to have elapsed. The murder of 
Henry VI is but two days old, — his unburied corse 
bleeds afresh in the presence of the murderer; 
yet the battle of Tewksbury took place three 
months ago; and, stranger still. King Edward's 
eldest son and only child, an infant in the 
Nurse's arms in the last scene of the former play, 
is now a promising youth, with a forward younger 
brother, and a marriageable sister older than them 
both." — Transactions New Shakspere SoCy 1877-79, 

P- 325. 

11. This play is very full of retrospect, glances 
back at individual incidents and features of the 
earlier plays of the tetralogy. Which scene shows 
the most of this ? Point out the examples. 

12. The latter part of the drama is full of retro- 
spect within the play — glances back at earlier 
passages. Note which scene has the most of this 
and point out the examples. 

13. The play is very full of artistic preparation 
for each event before it occurs. What may be 
called causative preparation, the supplying of 
motives and causes for each occurrence, is not 
what is especially meant; but rather the careful 
artistic preparation of the mind of the reader for 
a particular event by the use of slight suggestions 
or even of distinct forecast or prophecy. Point 
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out a few examples of this artistic preparation in 
Richard III, 

14. It is a good exercise in any play to point 
out all the preparation, both causative and artistic, 
for an important event, and to ask whether it is 
both adequate and unforced. 

15. Why is it artistically necessary that all the 
prophecies in this play should be fulfilled ? 

16. Do you feel that the preparation and retro- 
spect in this play, the glancing forward and glan- 
cing back, are overdone; that the play is over- 
explicit ? 

17. Point out places where characters are com- 
pletely blind to the true state of the case. Why is 
this dramatic blindness eflFective ? 

18. By dramatic irony we mean that the words 
spoken with one meaning are also true in some 
other sense that is hidden from the speaker, or 
from the hearers, or from both. In the last case 
we may call it irony on the part of the author. If 
the second meaning does not become evident until 
later in the play, we may speak of latent dramatic 
irony. Point out good examples of irony in 
Richard HI. 

19. Point out a few features in Richard III 
which seem to you either inartistic, or at least not 
completely artistic. 

20. If you are familiar with Macbeth, point out 
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some larger agreements and diflFerences between 
that play and Richard III. 

21. Point out one by one the fulfilment of the 
prophetic curses uttered in I.iii. 

22. Comment on the use of dreams in 
Richard III. 

23. Illustrate from Richard III Bradley's re- 
mark that in Shakespeare "the supernatural 
is always placed in the closest relation with 
character"; also Moulton's statement that Shake- 
speare "uses the agency of the supernatural to 
intensify and to illuminate human action, not to 
determine it." 

24. What are the best examples of character- 
contrast in Richard III ? 

25. Is the death of each character a righteous 
retribution ? Is the guilt in each case the personal 
guilt of the sufferer ? Discuss each case. 

26. Is there any single striking turning-point 
in Richard's career, an incident with which his 
evil fortune seems to begin ? 

27. The completeness with which Shakespeare 
enters into the mind and heart of Richard has been 
strangely explained as springing from a sort of 
autobiographical interest. At least we may ask: 
Did Shakespeare, like Richard, suffer undeserved 
ignominy for something which he could not help ? 
Was he conscious of mental superiority and desir- 
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ous of power? Did he by force of will press his 
way to an apparently impossible goal ? 

28. The rhetorical artificiality of Richard III 
is noticeable. Some of the topics under this head 
are: stichomythia (dialogue composed of one- 
line speeches), antithesis, the use of parallel con- 
struction, word-play, lyric parts, chorus parts 
(commenting on the action and interpreting it). 
Give good examples of each of these, and make 
some comment on this general topic. 

29. Bradley calls Richard III "a tragedy un- 
questionably influenced either by Seneca or by 
English Senecan plays." It would be interesting 
to read Professor F. J. Miller's translation of 
The Tragedies of Seneca (The University of Chicago 
Press) and the more important English Senecan 
plays (mentioned in Manly's Introduction to 
Miller's Seneca, and in Schelling, I, pp. 96-98; II, 
pp. I -1 6), and to determine for oneself the impor- 
tance of the Senecan element in Richard III. 

30. What is the evidence bearing upon the prob- 
able date of the composition of Richard III? 
Present briefly the points which seem to you to be 
of special importance. 

31. Does Richard's method of bringing a victim 
into his toils seem crude in any case? If so, is 
this crudity sufficiently explained by the neces- 
sary dramatic concentration ? 
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32. Corroborate DaniePs time-scheme of one 
month (printed at close of questions). Does this 
correspond with the general impression? 
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QUESTIONS ON INDIVIDUAL ACTS 
AND SCENES 

Li. 

1. Where in his opening soliloquy does Richard 
give information to the audience rather than 
express his own thought in a natural form ? 

2. Is 1. 30, "I am determined to prove a villain," 
psychologically possible ? Do you think that any 
villain ever faced the fact of his villainy and planned 
his career in such a clear-cut fashion? Do you 
see any way of breaking the force of this objec- 
tion? 

3. Do you get the impression that much time 
has passed since the close of /// Henry VI ? 

4. Who is it, really, that is to disinherit Edward's 
issue, in accordance with the wizard's prophecy? 

5. Was the widow of Prince Edward of Lancas- 
ter represented as Warwick's "youngest daughter" 
in /// Henry Vl—lll.m. and IV.i. ? 

6. Would this scene act eflFectively? 

Lii. 

I. Since King Henry died in 1471, and King 

Edward (whose death the next scene shows to be 

already impending) died in 1483, how does it 

happen that Henry's remains are now being borne 
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through the streets? Compare the time-indica- 
tions of scene i. 

2. How long ago, according to this scene, did 
Richard kill Anne's husband. Prince Edward? 
Why is the recent time of this deed made 
prominent? Is the statement concerning it con- 
sistent with the other time-indications of this 
scene, and with the close of /// Henry VI ? 

3. Where does the opening speech of Anne be- 
come unnatural in order to impart information to 
the audience ? 

4. What lines uttered by Anne soon turn into 
an imprecation against herself? 

5. Richard says that his brother Edward killed 
Prince Edward of Lancaster; Anne says that 
Richard killed him (11. 92-94). How did Shake- 
speare represent his death as occurring ? 

6. Point out other glances back at incidents 
and features of /// Henry VI or the earlier parts. 
It is interesting to identify the exact point to which 
the retrospect applies. In what cases is the story 
somewhat differently conceived from the manner 
in which it was presented in /// Henry VI ? 

7. Point out the abundant use of parallel 
speeches of equal length, often combined with 
the repetition of words and phrases, or with the 
use of antithesis. Is this feature entirely effect- 
ive, or unpleasantly artificial ? 
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8. Is this scene given a length out of proportion 
to its value ? 

9. Object to the presence of this scene in the 
play, irrespective of its length. 

10.^ Defend both the presence of this scene in 
the play and its length. 

11. Does Shakespeare succeed in making this 
scene seem probable ? 

12. In what ways is Richard's soliloquy at the 
close of this scene helpful to the play? Is it 
wholly natural? 

I. iii. 

1 . This scene is full of retrospect — ^glances back 
at incidents and features of the previous plays. 
Locate as closely as practicable the exact point 
referred to in each case. 

2. Upon what persons does Margaret invoke 
curses ? 

3. Is it dramatically necessary that these evil 
predictions be fulfilled? Why? 

4. Compare 11. 127-28 with /// Henry VI — 
III.ii.1-7. 

5. Even if we accept thinking aloud as natural, 
is the soliloquy of Richard near the close of the 
scene natural and unforced? 

6. What is the value of this soliloquy ? Why is 
it helpful ? 

7. The presence of Margaret in this scene is 
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contrary to known history and quite improbable. 
Is this a judicious invention ? 

I.iv. 

1. Comment on the power of the language with 
which Clarence tells his dream. 

2. In what ways is the dream symbolically 
prophetic ? 

3. Is the dialogue of the Murderers before 
Clarence wakens eflFective? Point out the half- 
comic touches. Are these eflFective? 

4. Why do the Murderers allow Clarence to 
wake up and plead for his life? What was 
Richard^s command? 

5. How far do 11. 227-28 agree with the repre- 
sentation in /// Henry VI ? Cf . question under 
I.ii. bearing upon the same incident. 

6. In what ways have we been prepared for the 
repentance of the Second Murderer ? 

7. Is this preparation adequate and unforced? 

8. Why are the Murderers made to speak in 
prose ? Why should they change to verse ? 

9. Is the parley before the murder too long 
drawn out for the best effect ? 

II. i. 

1. Comment on the use of contrast. 

2. Point out the blindness of different characters 
to the true state of the case. 
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3. Point out the opportunities for acting. 

4. What solemn speech impresses us as likely 
to have a bearing unintended by the speaker ? 

5. What is the dramatic purpose of having 
Derby enter at this time with this request? Is 
this arrangement too artificial and improbable? 
or do the pathetic words called forth from Edward 
justify the device ? 

II. ii. 

1. Would Shakespeare, in one of his later plays, 
have allowed ignorant young children to speak 
in verse ? 

2. Why do the son and daughter of Clarence 
speak as they do to Queen Elizabeth ? 

3. Comment on 11. 68-70. 

4. In the outbursts of grief are the parallel 
expressions unpleasantly artificial? 

5. What does Richard say concerning his rela- 
tions to Buckingham? What has he previously 
said on that subject ? 

6. How many persons does Richard deceive 
in this scene? Which case of deception receives 
special artistic emphasis? 

II. iii. 

I. What would you consider the dramatic pur- 
pose of this scene ? 
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2. How truly do the ordinary citizens understand 
the real state of things ? 

3. How does this scene compare with the pres- 
entation of common citizens in // Henry VI, Act 
IV.? 

4. Bagehotsays: **When a ^citizen' is mentioned 
[in Shakespeare], he generally does or says some- 
thing absurd." Is this scene an illustration? 

II. iv. 

1. How does this scene contribute to the action 
of the play ? How to the atmosphere ? 

2. Are the sharp answers of the child York 
appropriate to verse ? 

III. i. 

1. What is the dramatic value of Richard's 
words to the Prince in 11. 7-1 5 ? 

2. Is the precociousness of Prince Edward 
intended to increase the pathos of his coming 
death ? If so, is that purpose accomplished ? 

3. Ask the same questions concerning 't'ork. 

4. Point out good examples of irony, or double 
meaning, in which the second meaning is hidden 
from the listener. Why is this an effective device ? 

5. The ecclesiastic of Il.iv. is called Cardinall 
in Qi, Archbishop in the Folio; the ecclesiastic 
of Ill.i. is Cardinall and Lord Cardinall in Q, 
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and First Folio. Give reasons for the view that 
Shakespeare intended to have the same character 
in both scenes. How does your edition represent 
this? 

III. ii. 

1. How has Shakespeare managed to make 
this scene a striking example of suspense ? What 
is it that almost happens ? 

2. What contrasts has this scene, both expressed 
and unexpressed ? 

3. Point out examples of dramatic irony, cases 
in which the words used have a meaning that is 
hidden either from the speaker or the hearer. 

4. What is the value of having Hastings rejoice 
over the death of his enemies, and declare that 
he is in better state than e'er he was ? 

5. Since the scene opens in the early morning, 
how do you explain 1. 91 ? 

III. iii. 

1. Where did Margaret pronounce the curse 
referred to ? 

2. Did she there curse all three of these men? 

3. Where is Pomfret [Pontefract] Castle ? 

III. iv. 

I. What is the dramatic value of having Hastings 
so confident that he knows the mind of Richard ? 
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2. What is the value of the request for straw- 
berries ? 

3. What character is the best example of dra- 
matic blindness, i. e., artistically emphasized blind- 
ness to the true state of aflFairs ? Why is this an 
effective device? 

4. Point out the opportunities for acting in the 
rdles of Richard and Hastings. 

5. Point out some of the strong contrasts of this 
scene. 

6. Point out the cases of retrospect, the glances 
back to the 'words or the occurrences of earlier 
scenes. Is this effective ? 

7. How is Ratcliff able to appear both in this 
scene and in the preceding, in view of the fact that 
they come on the same day ? 

ni.v. 

1. In what ways does Gloster make the Mayor 
serve his purposes ? 

2. What is the purpose of each of the statements 
and opinions that Richard wishes Buckingham 
to express at Guildhall ? 

3. What is the significance of 1. 19? 

4. Is there any dramatic value in having Richard 
and Buckingham appear **in rotten armour, 
marvellous Ul-favoured" (Folio) ? 
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III. vi. 

1 . Since we have already seen the head of Lord 
Hastings, what purpose does this scene serve ? 

2. Is it a sufficient explanation to say that it 
gives time for Buckingham's errand ? 

3. Does the source, Holinshed, give any sugges- 
tion? 

III. vii. 

1. Does it take away much of the dramatic 
value of Gloster's h)rpocrisy in appearing between 
two bishops to have the device suggested to him 
by Buckingham? But see III.v.98-165. 

2. What are the possible advantages in having 
Buckingham make the suggestion? 

3. Where did Richard get the two bishops ? 

4. Are they parties to his plan ? 

5. Where have we been prepared for the skill 
with which Buckingham plays a part ? 

6. What arguments does Buckingham oflFer in 
favor of Richard's receiving the crown ? 

7. Who are completely blind to the real state 
of affairs? 

8. What is the dramatic effect of the free use 
of the name Gody especially by Richard ? 

IV. i. 

1 . Does this scene advance the action ? 

2. In what ways are we prepared here for coming 
events ? 
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3. When did we last see Anne ? 

4. Comment on Queen Elizabeth^s address to 
the Tower, 11. 99-104. 

IV. ii. 

1. Comment on the manner in which Richard 
broaches to Buckingham his murderous purpose. 

2. Have we been adequately prepared for Buck- 
ingham's scrupulousness ? 

3. Is it natural that Richard should take a 
Page into his confidence concerning **a close 
exploit of death" ? 

4. Who is the first person to escape from the 
hostility of Richard ? 

5. Does his escape impress us as the beginning 
of the resolution of the drama ? 

6. Where have we learned about Richmond? 
How is his importance brought out here? 

7. Who is Stanley's wife ? Why is she warned 
against conveying letters to Richmond? 

8. Was Richard present when Henry VI proph- 
esied concerning Richmond? Is Shakespeare 
guilty of an oversight here, or does Richard pur- 
posely misstate? 

9. Where was Buckingham promised the earl- 
dom of Hereford ? 

IV. iii. 
I. Is it appropriate that assassins should be 
so compassionate and so poetical ? 
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2. Why was the murder of the princes narrated 
instead of being presented ? 

3. Is it eflFective, if we are to learn of the murder 
by narration, that we listen to someone else, and 
not to one of the assassins ? 

4. Comment on the significance and appropriate- 
ness of Richard's language, 11. 36-43. 

5. What new dangers open before Richard, 
and how does he meet them? 

IV. iv. 

1. Divide this scene into four main divisions. 
Indicate the lines included in each of these. Give 
a title to each. 

2. What idea does Margaret seem to embody 
in this drama? 

3. Where did Margaret first appear in this 
tetralogy, the four plays of this series ? 

4. Is this incident of the three mourning women 
sitting side by side made too artificial and improb- 
able to be eflFective ? 

5. What is the dramatic purpose, or what are 
the purposes of this scene of wailing ? 

6. Did Margaret help to kill Rutland (1. 45) ? 

7. Does 1; 146 agree with IV.ii.56 ? 

8. How does the dramatist manage to give great 
emphasis to the last words addressed to Richard 
by his mother ? 
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9. What earlier scene is almost repeated in the 
wooing passage ? 

10. Can you think of other cases in Shakespeare 
where a striking situation is repeated within the 
same play? 

11. Was Queen Elizabeth won over to Rich- 
ard's wish by the glory promised her daughter? 
Was the astute Richard deceived by her? or 
is she represented as a "shallow, changing 
woman" ? 

12. Does IV. V. throw any decisive light on this 
question ? 

13. How do you interpret Richard's words and 
actions in 11. 432-56 ? 

14. Has there been any preparation for this 
passage ? 

15. What retarding features come in to check 
the progress of King Richard toward his downfall, 
and to re-establish suspense ? 

16. How many distinct references can you point 
out to earlier plays and to earlier parts of this 
play? In a number of cases locate the exact 
passage or incident referred to. 

17. Is this use of retrospect excessive, or un- 
pleasantly artificial? 

18. Point out the abundance of stichomythia, 
that is, dialogue made up of successive one-line 
speeches. Is this feature forceful, or forced ? 
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IV. V. 

1 . What message does Derby send to Richmond ? 

2. What name was applied to Derby in the pre- 
ceding scene ? 

3. Where in the play did Richard seize George 
Stanley as hostage for the loyalty of his father? 

4. How do you interpret 11. 16-20 in the light 
of the preceding scene ? 

V. i. 

1. To what past events does Buckingham refer 
on his way to execution? 

2. To which one is his reference especially full 
and cogent ? Comment. 

3. Why did Buckingham wish to speak with 
Richard? See Heftry VIII — I.ii. 193-99. Why 
did Shakespeare make no use of this explanation 
here? 

V. ii. 

1. What, in a word, is the situation here 
presented ? 

2. Is this an adequate presentation of Richard's 
opponent ? 

3. Would it have been better if we had learned 
to know him earlier in the drama ? 

V. iii. 
I. Point out the very daring and unrealistic 
use of the stage space. 
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2. Point out the time occupied by this scene 
judging from expressions in the text. How does 
the duration thus indicated compare with the 
duration as presented? 

3. In Q, 1. 48 gives the time as six 0* clocks in 
F, as nine o^clock. Which do you prefer and why ? 

4. In how many ways is Richmond commended 
to our sympathy ? 

5. Would it have been better if we had seen 
more of him before this, so that he might appeal 
to our sympathy in larger measure ? 

6. What touches of preparation have we within 
this scene for Richard's troubled sleep ? 

7. At how many points in this scene does 
Richard's spirit give way, at least in part ? Where 
has he lost self-control before this ? 

8. Did the death of any one of Richard's vic- 
tims occur somewhat differently from the way in 
which it is here conceived ? 

9. Is the procession of ghosts both morally 
necessary and artistically effective ? or is it one of 
these, but not the other ? or is it neither ? 

10. One competent critic has called this feature 
** ludicrous and odd rather than impressive"; 
another declares that it has "its artistic as well 
as its moral right in the drama." Can you see 
any possibility of reconciling in part these opposite 
judgments ? 
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11. Are the ghostly blessings upon Richmond 
necessary to. the drama? 

12. In Q, the ghosts of the young Princes appear 
before the ghost of Hastings. In F, this is reversed. 
Which is the better order, and why ? 

13. Where does Richard, in spite of his crimes, 
appeal to our sympathy ? 

14. Which address to the troops is the more 
stirring ? 

15. What striking use of suspense comes at the 
close of this scene? 

16. Point out the main ways in which in this 
scene Richard and Richmond are contrasted. 

V. iv. 

1. Is this an adequate climax to Richard's 
career ? 

2. For what purpose does Richard desire a 
horse? Why does he refuse the one that is 
offered ? 

3. Does the manner of Richard's death win 
for him some sympathy and admiration? Why 
is this desirable? 

V. V. 

1 . Is Richard's dead body supposed to be before 
us during these last speeches? 

2. Is Richmond's last speech an adequate and 
effective conclusion? 
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3. What is the purpose of the last ten lines? 
Has she in the last line a double meaning ? 

4. Does a tragedy usually end, as here, with 
the establishment of a new order of things, with a 
pleasant prospect for the future ? 
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CHARACTER-STUDY 

Note the general directions given under 
/ Henry VI. 

Write a character-sketch of Richard. The fol- 
lowing questions and topics may prove suggestive: 

What necessary intensifying of Richard's charac- 
ter results from representing the events of fourteen 
years as occurring in about one month ? 

In the three plays in which he is present, does 
he show character-growth ? 

Since in the case of every one of the three plays 
in which Richard is present (// Henry VI, III 
Henry VI, Richard III) it has been questioned 
whether Shakespeare is the sole author, note 
whether the character of Richard in these three 
plays produces such unity of impression as to 
show it to be the work of a single author. 

Does he show real affection for anyone ? 

What is the effect upon his character of physical 
ugliness and deformity? 

How do you explain his influence over others ? 
Does anyone act on him ? 

Has he any good qualities? Any excuses or 
palliation for his evil nature and conduct ? 

What would you call the crowning example of 
his hypocrisy? 

136 
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Is Richard's nature one and undivided? or is 
there inward conflict ? 

On what occasions does Richard give way, 
or sujBFer some loss of self-control ? 

Name the important characters that are deceived 
by Richard. Is any character undeceived through- 
out? 

Has Shakespeare made Richard a monster, so 
that we cannot sympathize with him? How has 
he managed to escape this danger? 

A careful comparison of Richard and Macbeth 
would be interesting. Another helpful exercise 
would be the comparing of Richard and lago. 

Write a sketch of the character of Margaret 
in two parts: the first to be concerned with the 
three parts of Henry F/, the second with 
Richard III, Can you feel that you are dealing 
with the same person throughout? Is the Mar- 
garet of Richard III a successful character? Is 
it fair to judge her by realistic standards ? 

Are the York princes entirely pleasing and 
pathetic? Is their precocity wholly engaging? 

The character of Edward IV in the last three plays. 

The character of Richmond in this and the pre- 
ceding play. Should he have been made more 
prominent ? 

The character of Buckingham. 

The character of Queen Anne. 
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THE RELATION OF RICHARD III 
TO ITS SOURCES 

Boswell-Stone tells us that "Holinshed was the 
chief historical source of Richard III" (Shak- 
spere^s Holinshed, p. xii). The following account 
was written in reliance upon Boswell-Stone. Since 
then, Fumess' New Variorum Richard III has 
appeared, and says: '*The consensus of opinion 
is in favor of Hall as the Chronicler from whom 
Shakespeare derived the historic material for his 
play" (pp. 464-65). Earlier in his Preface, Bos- 
well-Stone had called attention to the diflSculty of 
being sure on this point concerning the Henry VI 
plays, in these words: "As most of the quotations 
from Holinshed, illustrating the three Parts of 
Henry VI, are paraphrases of Halle, it is generally 
impossible to determine which of these authorities 
was used, and I have therefore in such cases added 
a reference to the latter chronicler" (p. xi). 
Evidently the question is a close one. Boswell- 
Stone calls attention to some things in this play 
that are not in Holinshed, and which may well 
come from Hall, though this is not certain in every 
case. Furness gives all the historic material in 
Hall's Chronicle which concerns this play (pp. 465- 
99). The following exercises were based upon 
138 
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Boswell-Stone; and, with this explanation, the 
present writer will not hesitate to follow that writer 
in speaking in a loose way of Holinshed as Shake- 
speare's source. "These materials [from Holin- 
shed and Hall] Shakespeare handled with a genial 
and masterful audacity hardly matched elsewhere " 
(Herford). 

In a careful review of Boswell-Stone*s work. 
Professor George B. Churchill finds that very 
few passages have been omitted that deserve 
citation (Herrig*s Archiv, Band 98, pp. 159-61). 
The following are the principal points in which 
he supplements Boswell-Stone: 

I.i.: Concerning Jane Shore, Holinshed says 
(p. 725): *' Where the king tooke displeasure, shee 
would mitigate and appease his mind: where men 
were out of fauour, she would bring them in his 
grace," etc. 

I.iv.: Says Professor Churchill: " Clarence's 
punishment for crime is but one link in a chain. 
/// Henry VI and Richard III have for their 
dramatic kernel one long series of crimes, the com- 
mitters of which are instruments of vengeance 

for previous crimes The series comes to 

an end only with the death of Richard. Shake- 
speare was not the inventor of this dramatic kernel. 
Polydore Vergil was its author, who at nearly 
every step of crime points out the Nemesis sure to 
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follow For neaxly every link in the chain 

there is a source in a passage of VergO, copied 
always into Hall, nearly always into Holinshed. 
But every one has been omitted in Shakspere^s 
Holinshed, both in /// Henry VI and here." 

In Professor Churchill's elaborate and scholarly 
work Richard the Third up to Shakespeare, he 
points out that "it was the Richard of a hun- 
dred year old saga whom alone Shakespeare 
knew and made the subject of his play." He 
traces in detail the development of the Rich- 
ard saga until Shakespeare found it "ready 
to his hand as raw material for his dramatic 
picture." 

Of the extant plays upon this subject which surely 
or probably preceded Richard III, Churchill finds 
no evidence that Shakespeare knew Dr. Thomas 
Legge's Latin play Richardus Tertius. He does 
believe, however, after a careful examination, that 
the resemblances between the play called The 
True Tragedy of Richard the Third, 1594, and 
Shakespeare's Richard III are "too important 
to be called trivial and too close to be accidental," 
and that "Shakespeare certainly did make use of 
The True Tragedy^ (p. 524). I shall call attention 
to his main points upon this topic under the indi- 
vidual scenes. Both the older plays above men- 
tioned are printed in CoUier-Hazlitt, Shakespeare^ s 
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Library, Part II, Vol. I. Furness reprints The 
True Tragedy (pp. 501-48). 

I note, lastly, that James Russell Lowell and 
some other critics have held the view that 
Richard III represents the revision and adaptation 
by Shakespeare of an older play now lost. 

Act I. 

What is the authority for Hastings' imprison- 
ment, and the manner of his release? See also 
passage cited above. 

What was the date of the arrest of Clarence 
(scene i.)? Of the convepng of King Henry's 
body to Chertsey (scene ii.) ? 

How much historical basis is there for scene 
ii.? 

How much for scene iii. ? Churchill thinks that, 
in I.iii.ii-i6, Shakespeare has the conception 
that Gloster has already been appointed Protector 
by the dying Edward IV, and that this view of the 
case comes from The True Tragedy of Richard III 
{Richard the Third up to Shakespeare, pp. 499- 

501). 

What is the historical basis for scene iv. ? See 
also comment of Churchill cited above. 

What are the most marked inventions of Shake- 
speare in Act I. ? Are these dramatically justi- 
fiable? 
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Act II. 

What basis has Holinshed for Il.i. ? Richard 
seems to be at the reconciliation scene in The Trtie 
Tragedy of Richard III, though he does not speak. 
Shakespeiare amplifies this suggestion (Churchill, 
pp. 502-3). 

What basis in Holinshed for Il.ii. ? Churchill 
finds further suggestions in The True Tragedy 
of Richard III (pp. 504-5, 507-8). 

What suggestion in Holinshed for Il.iii. ? 

Although Il.iv. is fully outlined in Holinshed, 
note the changes. 

Act III. 

Scene i. : Note the fulness with which the scene 
is based upon Holinshed. How does Richard 
come to think of the earldom of Hereford as 
a reward for Buckingham? Churchill finds that 
the early ripeness of the Prince and 11. 7-15 may 
well have been suggested by The Trtie Tragedy 
of Richard III (pp. 505-6). 

Scenes ii.iii.iv.: Fully present in Holinshed. 
What erroneous idea does Shakespeare adopt 
from Holinshed? 

Scene v.: Does Shakespeare give any dramatic 
value to the idea of dressing Richard and Bucking- 
ham in rotten armour (taken from Holinshed) ? 
What lines are based upon Hall, not Holinshed? 
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Scene vi.: Do Holinshed's words help us to 
interpret the dramatic purpose of this scene ? 

Scene vii.: Point out how fully it is based on 
Holinshed. What touch is not present in Holin- 
shed ? Where may Shakespeare have gotten it ? 

Act IV. 

Scene i. : How much is Shakespeare's invention ? 
Churchill points out (pp. 508-9) that 11. 17-19 
were probably suggested bjr a passage in The True 
Tragedy of Richard III, 

Scene ii. : How fully is this based on Holinshed ? 
Is Richard's confiding in the Page any more plau- 
sible in Holinshed than in the play ? 

Scene iii.: Is the compassion of the murderers 
found in Holinshed? 

Scene iv.: Is the episode of the three lament- 
ing women found in Holinshed? Is the curse 
pronounced upon Richard by his mother? Is 
the wooing scene? Does Richard win over 
Queen Elizabeth in Holinshed? Are the mes- 
sages that are brought to Richard based upon 
Holinshed ? 

A number of resemblances between the closing 
portion of scene iv. and The True Tragedy of 
Richard III seem to show that Shakespeare 
made use here of that play (Churchill, pp. 510-13). 

Scene v. : In reality, how long before Richard's 
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overthrow was the marriage between Richmond 
and the Princess Elizabeth definitely arranged? 

Act V. 

Churchill (pp. 513-23) finds in Act V. a number 
of borrowings from The True Tragedy of 
Richard III, Only a few of the more striking 
ones are noted here. 

Scene iii.: What is said in Holinshed about 
Richard's dream before the battle? It is most 
probable that Shakespeare is indebted for many 
things in his version of Richard's dream to The 
Trtie Tragedy of Richard III. Note these lines: 

Meethinkes their ghoasts comes gaping for reuenge, 
Whom I haue slaine in reaching for a Crowne. 
Clarence complaines, and crieth for reuenge. 
My Nephues bloods, Reuenge, reuenge, doth crie. 
The headlesse Peeres come preasing for reuenge. 
And euery one cries, let the tyrant die. 

— CoUier-Hazlitt, Shakespeare^ s Library, Part 
II, Vol. I, p. 117. 

The gloomy, foreboding day seems also to be 
taken from the older play. In the Chronicle the 
sun is shining. 

How far are the speeches of Richmond and Rich- 
ard present in Holinshed ? 

Scene iv.: Is Richard's refusal to fly in Holin- 
shed? 
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The following line in The True Tragedy of 
Richard III was probably already in Shakespeare's 
mind: 

King [Rich.] A horse, a horse, a fresh horse. 

—P. 121. 

Scene v.: Is the peril and escape of young 
George Stanley in Holinshed? 



Can you point out cases where, as it seems to 
you, Shakespeare would have done well not to 
follow his source so closely ? 
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The text of Richard III in the First Quarto 
(Q), 1597, does not agree closely with that in the 
First Folio (F), 1623. The editors of The Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare declare that the respective 
origin and authority of these two texts "is perhaps 
the most difficult question which presents itself 
to an editor of Shakespeare." 

According to Herford's estimate, there are 
about 32 lines which are found in Q only, the 
longest passage being IV.ii. 102-19; also about 
200 lines which are found in F only, the longest 
passage being I Vav. 288-342. Both these passages 
are highly elBFective and evidently genuine. In the 
same way, we cannot spare the first two of the 
following speeches, although they are wanting in 
F, the more complete text; for then the next two 
speeches would lose their force : 

K.Rich. O Ratclifif, I have dream' d a fearful 
dream! 
What thinkest thou, will our friends prove all true ? 
Ratcliff. No doubt, my lord. 

K. Rich. O Ratcliff, I fear, I fear,— 

Ratdiff. Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of 
shadows. 

— V.iii.212-15. 
146 
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The great difficulty in deciding between the two 
texts comes from the very many slight variations 
which seem at first sight to be meaningless. In 
hundreds of lines, either text would be considered 
entirely satisfactory if the other did not raise a 
question by showing verbal dilBFerences. 

To make this clear I will print a short passage 
(I.iv.96-106) first as it appears in Q, and then 
as it is in F, allowing the reader to make his own 
comparisons. 

Here are the keies, there sits the Duke a sleepe, 
He to his Maiesty, and certifie his Grace, 
That thus I haue resigned my charge to you. 

Exe. Doe so, it is a point of wisedome. 

2 What shall I stab him as he sleepes ? 

1 No then he will say twas done cowardly 
When he wakes. 

2 When he wakes. 

Why foole he shall neuer wake till the iudgement day. 

There lies the Duke asleepe, and there the Keyes. 

He to the King, and signifie to him. 

That thus I haue resigned to you my charge. Exit. 

1 You may sir, 'tis a point of wisedome: 
Far you well. 

2 What, shall we stab him as he sleepes. 

1 No: hee'l say 'twas done cowardly, when he wakes 

2 Why he shall neuer wake, untill the great Judge- 
ment day. 

. — I.iv.96-106. 
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These slight variations of text are found through- 
out the drama; but I.i., Ill.i., and the portion of 
the play from V.iii.47 to the close are relatively 
free from them. 

It is not strange that critics disagree in their 
treatment of the text of this play. Of three modern 
editions — the Cambridge, Eversley (Herford), 
and Neilson editions — ^the first is based on Q; 
the second reproduces substantially the Cambridge 
(and Globe) text; while Neilson's text is based 
on F. This involves difficulties. Neilson retains 
the Globe line-numbers; but he has to insert after 
III.iii.15, for example, an unnumbered line, 
found in F but not in the Globe text. In IV.v. 
Neilson has one more line than the Globe, and 
because of a difference of order in the two texts, 
the numbers of particular lines do not agree with 
the Globe edition, Bartlett's Concordance, etc. 

The best way in which to get acquainted at first 
hand with the problems offered by the text of 
Richard III is to compare Q and F in Vol. XV 
of The Bankside Shakespeare, where they appear 
on opposite pages. The variant readings given 
in Vol. V of The Cambridge Shakespeare will serve 
the same purpose; but one gets in this way a less 
vivid impression of the original unmodernized 
texts. For one who wishes to study the matter 
only in part the following exercises are suggested: 
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List the variant readings of I.iv., excluding mere 
differences of spelling; decide in each case which 
text you prefer, constituting a separate class, if 
desired, for cases where the two readings seem 
equally good. Which text seems to you the better 
one, on the whole, for this scene ? 

Go through the same process with the short 
scenes Ill.iii.vi., IV.iii.v. 

List the variant readings for Ill.i. Make some 
approximate estimate concerning the closer agree- 
ment of the two texts here as compared with any 
one of the scenes mentioned just before. 

Select a few passages found in F only. Note 
whether each of these is dramatically effective, 
or even an essential part of the play. 

Point out a few pairs of words or forms, of which, 
so far as your examination has gone, Q regularly 
uses one and F the other. 

Examine I.iv. 263-75 ^ ^^^^ texts. Note Tyr- 
whitt's changes of order in the F text, adopted in 
the Cambridge, Herford, and Neilson editions. 

Unless some other exercise is given, explain the 
meaning of each line or expression indicated below. 

Act I. 

i.2. sun. 67. Scan. 

10. barbed. 83. gossips. 

19. dissembling nature. 106. objects. 

55. cross-row. ii.3. obsequiously. 
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ii.25. unhappiness. 




90. 


58. exhales. Cf. 


166. 


102. Iwis (Q), or / wis 


65. quick. 




(F). 


78. defused. 




130. battle. 


117. timeless. 




144. cacodemon. 


151. basilisks. 




159. piWd. 


156. remorseful. 




228. elvish-mark' d. 


203. Not in F. Is 


it bet- 


277. Af3^ charity. 


ter omitted? 




314. frank' d up. 


245. no doubt, right royal. 


354. 


iii.39. warn. 




iv.9. Methoughts. 


68. What is subject of 


27. unvalued. 


Makes? See 


in Part 


80-81. 


I, "Shakespeare's 


151-52. 


Language," VII, §1. 


215. Jear. 




Act II. 


i.99. 




13. Comment on sug- 


117. thin. 




gestion that line has 


ii.8. cousins. 




been omitted either 


15. Scan. 




after 12 or 13. 


18. Incapable. 




16. Scan. 


68. reduce. 




25. emulation. Cf. pres- 


69. //te watery moon. 


ent meaning. 


95. requires. 




iv.37- 


117. 




51-52. iet, Vpon (Q); lutt 


149. twJeaf. 




Vpon (F). 


151. W3^ counsel' t 


> cow- 


52. lawless (Q); aweless 


sistory. 




(F). 


iii.4. 








Act III. 


i.46. 




ii.ii. rojte (Q); rased off 


82-83. 




(F). 
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151 



ii.i6. presently. Cf. mod- 


75- -^w/^-- 


em meaning. 


80. luxury. 


33. kindly. Is double 


vi. Scrivener. 


meaning intended 


7. r/K5 precedent. 


by Shakespeare? 


vii.25. Scan. 


92. have with you. 


45. intend. 


iii.23. expiate (F). 


55. //(« /^oJj. 


iv.50. cheerfully and smooth. 


76. engross. 


51. likes. 


127. ^ro//. 


83. fond. 


128. shouldered. 


86. foot-cloth horse. 


135. successively. 


V.25, 33. What peculiar 


173. defend. 


idiom in both lines ? 


184. a wowy. What simi- 


27. book. 


lar expression still 


32. attainder of suspect. 


in use? 


55. prevented. 


188. />z/c/t. 


61. Misconster (Q and 


189. declension. 


F). Should the form 


211. effeminate remorse. 


be kept ? 


233. were. 


Act IV. 


i.i. niece. 


236. dangerous success. 


59. inclusive verge. 


293. PF/ticA. 


ii.8-9. 


302. Afe/o/ and weW/e are 


16. Discuss punctuation. 


not distinguished in 


59. stands me much upon. 


Shakespeare. Which 


82. prefer. 


form is better here ? 


117. 


323. Advantaging. 


iv.15. right for right. 


366. my George. 


56. carnal. 


438. Aw//. 


71-73. 


506. competitors. 


97. Decline all this. 


529. Hoised. 


127-28. 


V.3. frank'd. 


175. Humphrey Hour. 
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Act V. 

i.io. All-Soul^s day. 279. braved. 

19. 292. my battle. 

iii.70. cock-shut. 301. to boot. 

81. father-in-law. 314. inferred. 

90. mortal-staring. 316. sort. 

97, 238. leisure. Cf. loi. 322. restrain. 

105. />«j«. iv.3. 

173. /or Ao/>«. V.36. reduce. 
180. r/tc %/t/^ burn blue. 
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LINES SPOKEN BY EACH CHARACTER^ 

i,i6i Richard (III), I.i.ii.iii. Il.i.ii. Ill.i.iv.v.vii. 
rV.ii.iii.iv. V.iii.iv. 

374 Buckingham, I.iii. Il.i.ii. Ill.i.ii.iv.v.vii. 

IV.ii. V.Liii. 

174 Clarence, I.i.iv. V.iii. 

149 Hastings, I.i.iii. Il.i.ii. Ill.i.ii.iv. V.iii. 

136 Richmond, V.ii.iii.v. 

107 Derby, I.iii. Il.i. Ill.ii.iv. IV.i.ii.iv.v. V.iii.v. 

69 Second Murderer, I.iv. 

66 First Murderer, I.iii.iv. 

64 King Edward IV, Il.i. 

62 Catesby, I.iii. Ill.i.ii.vii. IV.ii.iii.iv. V.iii.iv. 

55 Rivers, I.iii. Il.i.ii. Ill.iii. V.iii. 

51 Prince Edward (Edw. V), Ill.i. V.iii. 

47 Richard, Duke of York, Il.iv. Ill.i. V.iii. 

39 Brackenbury, I.i.iv. IV.i. 

37 Tyrrel, IV.ii.iii. 

30 RatclifiF, III.iii.iv. IV.iv. V.iii. 

30 First Messenger, Il.iv. Ill.ii. IV.iv. V.iii. 

28 Third Citizen, Il.iii. 

21 Son of Clarence, Il.ii. 

17 Mayor, Ill.i.v.vii. 

15 Dorset, I.iii. Il.i.ii. IV.i. 

14 Scrivener, Ill.vi. 

13 Grey, I.iii. Ill.iii. V.iii. 

I Summarized from p. 86 of Evenings with Shakspere, 
by L. M. Griffiths, Bristol, 1889. 
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13 Second Citizen, Il.iii. 

12 Archbishop, Il.iv. 

10 Norfolk, V.iii. 

9 Cardinal, Ill.i. 

9 Ghost of Henry VI, V.iii. 

8 Ghost of Prince Edw. of Lancaster, V.iii. 

8 First Citizen, Il.iii. 

8 Blunt, V.ii.iii. 

8 Urswick, IV. v. 

57 Fifteen minor characters. 

274 Queen Elizabeth, I.iii. Il.i.ii.iv. IV.i.iv. 

218 Queen Margaret, I.iii. IV.iv. 

165 Anne, I.ii. IV.i. V.iii. 

140 Duchess of York, Il.iiiv. IV.i.iv. 

9 Daughter of Clarence, Il.ii. 

3,707 Total. 

3,620 Actual number of lines, those divided between 
two speakers being counted only once. 
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TIME-SCHEME^ 

Time of this play eleven days represented on . the 
stage; with intervals. Total dramatic time within one 
month ( ?). (See imder General Questions, No. lo.) 



Day I. 


Act I., scenes i.ii. 




Interval, 


Day 2. 


I.iii.iv. Il.i.ii. 


Day 3. 


Il.iii. 




Interval, 


Day 4. 


Il.iv. 


Day 5. 


III.i. 


Day 6. 


Ill.ii.-vii. 


Day 7. 


IV.i. 


Day 8. 


IV.ii.-v. 




Interval. 


Day 9. 


V.i. 




Interval. 


Day 10. 


V.ii.iii. (first half). 


Day II. 


V.iii. (second half) iv.v. 



*^ Historic Time. — ^The historic period covered by 
the action is from the obsequies of Henry VI (May 23, 
147 1) to the battie of Bosworth (August 22, 1485)." — 
Herford, V, p. 384. 

I The analysis of P. A. Daniel, Transactions New 
Shakspere Soc, 1877-79, Part II, pp. 336-37. 
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lA. THE EARLY POEMS 

VENUS AND ADONIS 

THE RAPE OF LUCRECE 

A LOVER'S COMPLAINT 

THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM 

THE PHOENIX AND THE TURTLE 
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VENUS AND ADONIS 



GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1. Judging from the tone of the dedicatory letter, 
what seems to be the relation of Shakespeare to 
the Earl of Southampton at the time of writing 
this dedication ? 

2. What is meant by calling Venus and Adonis 
' ' the first heir of my invention*' ? Does it probably 
mean Shakespeare's first written production? or, 
the first production that is not a play (plays not 
being intended for print) ? 

3. Is it probable that the poem was completed 
shortly before its publication in 1593 ? Or may it 
well have been written some time before it appeared 
in print? (It was entered in the Stationers' 
Register on April 18, 1593, a few days before the 
poet completed his twenty-ninth year.) After 
completing the study of the poem, make a con- 
jecture as to the probable date of composition. 
This will be based upon stylistic power, ripeness 
of thought, etc. Make the answer brief, since the 
subject is necessarily a matter of conjecture. 

4. It is highly probable that The Rape of Lucrece 
(1594) was written, entirely or mainly, after the 
publication of Venus and Adonis^ and was called 

16s 
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1 66 THE EARLY POEMS 

forth by the popularity of that poem. After read- 
ing hucrece^ ask whether it shows such a gain over 
Venus and, Adonis in mental and artistic ripeness 
as to make it probable that the earlier poem was 
composed more than a year before the later. 

5. It is supposed that the publication of the first 
three books of Spenser's The Faerie Queene^ and 
their great popularity, encouraged the writing of 
longer narrative poems at this time. When did 
those books appear? 

6. Seven editions of Venus and Adonis are known 
to have appeared during Shakespeare's lifetime. 
So far as known the edition of 1636 was the 
thirteenth. There are numerous contemporary 
references to the poem which prove its very great 
popularity. How do you account for this popu- 
larity ? 

7. To say nothing of morality, is it possible to 
conceive of a more unpoetical subject than animal 
passion, separated from any thought of home and 
family life? 

8. Is it fair to say that all that the modern reader 
cares for in Venus and Adonis, unless he cares for 
what he would admit to be unwholesome, lies 
outside of the subject indicated by the title ? 

9. So far as it concerns this poem, comment 
on the following judgment of Hazlitt: "The two 
poems of Venus and Adonis and of Tarquin and 
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Lucrece appear to us like a couple of ice-houses. 
They are about as hard, as glittering, and as cold. 
The author seems all the time to be thinking of 
his verses, and not of his subject — not of what 
his characters would feel, but of what he shall 
say; and, as it must happen in all such cases, he 
always puts into their mouths those things which 
they would be the last to think of, and which it 
shows the greatest ingenuity in him to find out. 
The whole is laboured, uphill work." 

10. Coleridge finds that Shakespeare's dramatic 
instinct was at work in this poem, "prompting 
him by a series and never-broken chain of imagery, 
always vivid, and, because unbroken, often minute 
.... to provide a substitute for that visual lan- 
guage, that constant intervention and running 
comment by tone, look, and gesture, which in his 
dramatic works he was entitled to expect from the 
players." Is this just? If so, point out good 
examples. 

11. Is the first stanza a skilful introduction to 
the poem? Specify. 

12. What is the value to the poem of the proph- 
ecy of Venus, 11. 1133-64 ? 

13. Is the close of the poem, 11. 1165-94, skil- 
fully managed? 

14. Comment on the use of animal life in the 
poem, citing examples. 
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15. Comment on the use of external nature in 
other forms, citing examples. 

16. Is nature at times used in a merely conven- 
tional and unreal fashion? Specify. 

17. Are you familiar with Lessing's Laocoon 
(translation by Miss Froth ingham, Roberts Bros.; 
another translation is in the Bohn Library) ? Is the 
stanza about the horse (11. 295 ff.) an example of 
what Lessing would consider effective description ? 

t8. Herford calls this description of the horse 
"a classic example of realism which obscures 
reality in its eagerness to illuminate every corner 
of it: the horse is lost in its attributes.'' Is this 
just? May it also be true that Shakespeare's 
own appreciation of the fine points of a horse was 
so intense that his mind was able to fuse all these 
items into a living whole ? 

19. Is the passage about the hare (11. 679-708) 
more successful than that about the horse ? If so, 
why? 

20. Is the portrayal of animal life and external 
nature in this poem appropriate to the young man 
who had passed his boyhood and early married 
life in Stratford-on-Avon ? 

21. Point out examples of parallel sentences, 
clauses, or phrases, especially where this parallel- 
ism is accented by antithesis. Are these features 
common ? 
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22. Point out examples of playing on a repeated 
word. Is this feature common ? 

23. Point out a good instance of the heaping-up 
of similes. 

24. Comment on the accumulation of epithets 
in 11. 133-36. 

25. Point out good examples of Shakespeare's 
fondness for alliteration and other forms of sound 
repetition, exclusive of the compulsory end-rhyme. 

26. The verbal melody of Venus and Adonis 
is remarkable. Because of this quality Francis 
Meres called the poet in 1598 "mellifluous and 
honey-tongued Shakespeare." Select two stanzas 
which show this feature in a high degree. Analyze 
the stanzas with reference to their verbal melody, 
pointing out, as well as you can, how their sweetness 
and smoothness are secured. 
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THE RELATION OF VENUS AND ADONIS 
TO ITS SOURCES 

Says Anders: "Shakespeare's Venus and Adonis 
is inspired by Ovid's version of the same story 
in Metam, x, 519-59, and circa 704 ad finem. 
But Shakespeare seems to be also indebted to two 
other Ovidian fables. From the Hermaphroditus 
and Salmacis story (Metam. iv, 285-388) he took 
the reluctance of Adonis; and from the Hunting 
in Calydon (Metam. viii, 27oflF.)> the description 
of the boar" {Shakespeare* s Books, pp. 25-26). 

Shakespeare made no secret of his indebtedness 
to Ovid, but was rather proud of it. The follow- 
ing couplet from Ovid's Amorum Lib. i, Eleg. 
XV, 35, appeared on the title-page of Venus and 
Adonis: 

Vilia miretur vulgus; mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua. 

The first complete edition of Golding's transla- 
tion of the Metamorphoses appeared in 1567. The 
verbal agreement between Golding's translation 
of Metam. viii, 284 flF., and the description of the 
boar in Venus and Adonis, 619 flF., suggests that 
Shakespeare had Golding's language in mind; but 
this is not certain. 
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Since Venus and Adonis does not follow Ovid 
very closely, no questions or exercises will be given. 

Herford believes that Thomas Lodge's Glaucus 
and Silla (published 1589), written in the same 
stanza as Venus and Adonis, "palpably attracted 
and influenced" Shakespeare. He cites two stan- 
zas for comparison. Sarrazin adds seven others 
(W, Shakespeare's Lehrjahrey 143-45). Unfortu- 
nately Lodge's complete works, in the Hunterian 
Club Publications y are in very few libraries (4 vols., 
1883). 
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QUESTIONS OF TEXT OR MEANING 

Although there were many early editions of 
Venus and Adonis, as already indicated, there are 
very few difficulties about the text. The original 
edition of 1593 was printed with great care, doubt- 
less from the author's MS, and under his super- 
vision. Almost the only textual questions concern 
some modernizings by the editors that are either 
objectionable or of doubtful value. 

Explain or comment on the following lines or 
expressions: 



Dedication, ear. 
9. Stain. 

26. precedent .... pith. 
58. gorge. 
61. to content. 
76. ashy-pale qualifies 

what noun ? 
90. minks. 
109. Parse he. 
133. hard-favour* d. 
161. 

177. Titan f tired. 
193. shines hut warm. 

204. unkind. 

205. contemn me this. 
260. jennet. 

272. compassed. 
284. Holla. 



303- 

306. who. See in Part 

I, "Shakespeare's 

Language," II, §23. 

See also 11. 630, 891, 

956. 
314. vails. 

334. Scan. 

335. the hearths attorney. 
343. wistly. 

363. alabaster. This spell- 
ing first in the 
8th ed. Before that 
al{l)ablaster. 

367. engine. 

391. jade. 

429. mermaid^s. 

436. sensible. 
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173 



443. stillitory. 

456. flaws. 

466. hankrout (Qi) or 
similar spelling in all 
the early editions. 

466. Walker conjectures 
loss for love. 

490. repine. 

506. crimson liveries. 

507. verdure. 
521. 

568. commission. 

571. gave. See in Part 
I, * * Shakespeare's 
Language," III, §6. 

597. prove. 

600. clip. 

602. pine the maw. 

619. baUle. 

626. proof. 

655. bate-breeding. 

656. canker. 

683. musits (the spelling 
of all the early 
editions). 

684. amaze. 
687. conies. 
689. sorteth. 

694. the cold fault. 

697. p(?or PFa/. 

704. indenting with the 

way. 
734. curious. 
736. defeature. 



740. W00(/. 

767. /rg/5. 

774. treatise. 

ySy. reprove. 

797. bereaves. 

808. tecw. 

813. laund. 

837. //tra//. 

854. cabinet. 

870. coasteih. 

875. milch. 

877. a/ d fta)'. 

887. cwrj/. 

895. ecstasy. 

907. spleens. 

909. mated. 

911. respects. 

930. exclaims on. 

993. a// /(? nought (Qi). 

995. clepes. 
1037. Aw. 
1059. passions. 
1062. /Aa^ ^Aey Aave we/>/ 

//// wow. 
1083, 1086. /air. 
1094. /i?or. 

1 105. urchin-snouted. 
1 108. entertainment. 
1 1 15. nuzzling. 
1 1 28. /i«5. See in Part I, 
"Shakespeare's Lan- 
guage," IV, §8. 

1 133. 5/>J/«. 

1 1 93. Paphos. 
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THE RAPE OF LUCRECE 



GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1. Was this poem referred to in the dedication 
to Venus and Adonis j 1593? 

2. Judging from the dedicatory letter prefixed 
to The Rape of Ltu^rece^ what was the relationship 
existing between the Earl of Southampton and 
Shakespeare in 1594? Has it changed since the 
writing of the dedication to Venus and Adonis? 

3. The Argument to Lucrece is the longest piece 
of non-dramatic prose by Shakespeare that has 
come down to us. Comment on the style. 

4. At what point in the story of the Argument 
does Shakespeare begin his poem? Is this effect- 
ive? 

5. How much of the Argument corresponds to 
the last stanza of the poem ? How much of it to 
all of the poem preceding the last stanza? 

6. How does the subject of Lucrece compare 
with that of Venus and Adonis ? 

7. What is the name given to the stanza which 
Shakespeare employs in Lucrece? Mention one 
English poet, or more than one, who had used it 
before Shakespeare. How does it differ from the 
stanza of Venus and Adonis ? 
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8. Point out a few differences between the treat- 
ment of this story, the manner of telling it, and that 
shown in Venus and Adonis, Ask in each case 
whether the difference springs naturally from the 
difference in the two stories. 

9. Shakespeare's literary reputation in his own 
day rested especially upon this poem and its prede- 
cessor, and he probably wrote them "with a view 
to securing a position in the world of letters, of 
which the stage had not yet succeeded in vindicat- 
ing its claim to form an integral part" (Ward). 
Does this explain why he is nowhere else so con- 
scious of his task, "so evidently engaged upon his 
work" (Dowden)? 

10. Does the above suggestion explain also, or 
help to explain, what has been called the over- 
fulness, the excessive detail of the Lucrece? Do 
you accept this criticism? 

11. One critic finds in Lucrece single lines and 
brief passages that "may rank with the few which 
Arnold chose for standards from the poetry of 
all ages [*The Study of Poetry,* in Essays in 
Criticism, Second Series]) yet by a caprice of 
literary criticism they are never quoted, and are 
scarce so much as known." Can you select a 
few examples that seem to you to justify even this 
high estimate ? 

12. Are the apostrophes of Lucrece to Night, 
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Opportunity, and Time, immediately after her 
ravishment, natural and appropriate? 

13. Apart from the question of their dramatic 
truth, are these tirades effective in themselves ? 

14. What is the vahie of the passage describing 
the picture of the siege of Troy (1366-1568)? 
What relation does it bear to our story? Is it 
effective ? Is it too much prolonged ? Are very 
different points of time united in the picture ? 

15. Discuss the portrayal of the character and 
mind of Tarquin. 

16. Comment on the interview of Lucrece with 
the groom (1331-58). 

17. Is the repetition of words in the passage 
974-1001 skilful and effective ? or is it over- artful 
and unpleasant? 

18. Is the last stanza an effective conclusion? 

19. In Lucrece "Shakespeare's antithetical con- 
ceits and other lapses of taste are painfully obtru- 
sive" (Brandes). Point out examples, comment- 
ing on two or three of them. 
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THE RELATION OF THE RAPE OF 
LUCRECE TO ITS SOURCES 

Anders (p. 29) accepts on this point the conclu- 
sions of Dr. Ewig {Anglia, Vol. XXII): "Shake- 
speare's poem is based upon Livy's version (Bk. I, 
chaps. Ivii, Iviii) ; probably also the Ovidian {Fasti 
ii, 721 ff.) and perhaps too the Chaucerian [The 
Legend of Good Women] versions were made use 
of. Whether Livy's and Ovid's influence is of a 
mediate or immediate kind, it is impossible to 
decide with certainty." 

J. Churton Collins presents evidence "that The 
Rape of Lucrece is derived directly from the Fasti 
of Ovid, of which at that time there appears to have 
been no English version" (Sttidies in Shakespeare, 
pp. 9, 16-18.) 

Of the many forms of the story in English before 
Shakespeare, outside of that found in Chaucer, the 
poet is perhaps most likely to have known that 
which is contained in Wm. Painter^s Palace of 
Pleasure, 1566-67 (best ed. in 3 vols., London, 
Nutt, 1890; Vol. I, pp. 22-25). Painter agrees 
with Livy, "with some changes and omissions." 

I. Compare The Rape of Lucrece with the same 
story in Ovid (the translation of Fasti by H. T. 
Riley makes a volume in the Bohn Library). 
177 
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Point out the features of the story which are 
accented by Ovid, and those which are prominent 
in Shakespeare. 

2. In the same way, compare the story of Painter 
(which may be accepted in general as representing 
also the version of Livy) with that of Shakespeare. 

3. Compare Chaucer's form of the story with 
that of Shakespeare. Anders thinks that Shake- 
speare was indebted to Book II of Virgil's Aeneid 
"for some details in the description of Troy {Lu- 
crecCy 1366 flF.)." Other sources, less important 
and less certain, may be neglected. 
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QUESTIONS OF TEXT OR MEANING 

The Rape of Lucrece was entered in the Station- 
ers' Register on May 9, 1594 (Old Style), and was 
published during that year. It was very popular, 
though less so than Venus and Adonis, The fifth 
edition (so far as now known) appeared in 161 6, 
the year of Shakespeare's death; and the eighth in 

1655. 

Like Venus and Adonis, this poem was very 
correctly printed, doubtless because the author 
in both cases supervised the printing. Textual 
questions usually concern needless or harmful 
modernizings by the editors, who change wrack 
to wreck (a form never used by Shakespeare), 
alablaster to alabaster (not used by Shakespeare), 
etc. 

Explain or comment on the following lines or 
expressions: 



Dedication: without begin- 
ning .... moiety. 
The Argument: requiring. 
3. Lust-breathed. 
9. bcUeless. 
10. let. 
14. aspects. 
37. Suggested. 
44. all-too-timeless. 



47. liver. 

57. in that white intituled. 

63. 

72. field. 

82. praise .... owe. 

89. securely. 

92. that. 

93. pleats in all the early 
editions. 
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loo. parling. 

104. moralize. 

121. Intending, sprite in 

early eds. 
133. adjunct. 
135. Hard to explain. 

Rolfe begins the line 

For what. 
140. banckrout in Qi. So 

711. 
167. silly. 
188. 
206-7. 

278. My part. 
293. seeks to. 
303. retires his ward. 

304- 

306. 

313. conduct. 

318. the rushes. 

324. consters (Qi). 

330. lets. 

333. sneaped. 

341. 

347. they. 

349. /oc/. 

372. fiery-pointed. 

377. some shame supposed. 

402. wa/>. 

419. alablaster. See above. 

436. commends the leading. 

442. T'Agy. 

453. taking. 

459. antics. 



470. trumpet. 

471. heartless. 

506. towering. 

507. Coucheth. 
508. 

534. r««<i«r. 

537. -zw^. 

540. 

543- ^^^Z'^'^. 

547-553- 

565. 

569. ^cn/ry. 

574. 5/(?0/>. 

592. convert. 

622. back'st. 

637. askance. 

639. ^/ty r<w/t r^/ter. 

640. repeal. 
696. &a/^. 
701. conceit. 

721. //te spatted princess. 

766. 

781. />ric^. 

792. TTAcrg. 

812. gwo/g. 

828. crest-wounding. 

830. wo/. 

841. 

848. intrude. 

851. /o%. 

859. 6arn5. 

892. smoothing. 

899. 5or/. 

912. crosses. 
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914. appaid. 

920. shift. 

925. copesmate. 

928. watch of woes. 

936. fine. 

950. springs. 

953. beldam. 

962. retiring. 

985. or/5. 

993. unrecalling. See in 
Part I, "Shake- 
speare's Language," 

V, §7. 

1027. helpless. 

1062. graff. How does the 

present form come to 

he graft? 
1070. dispense. Cf. 1279, 

1704. 
1084. cloudy. 
IC92. 

1 1 26. 

1 1 27. dumps. 

1 1 28. 

1 13 2. diapason. 

1 134. Tereus. 

1 134. descant^ st better skill. 

1 140. /rg/j. 

1 160. conclusion. 

1206. overseen. 

1257. /w'W. 

1338. villain. 

1345. 5x7/y. 

1370. annoy. 



137 1, conceited. 

1377. 5/rx7<?. 

1380. pioner. 

1400. 

1407. purVd. 

141 1, mermaid. 

141 2. nice. 

1417. 60//' «. 

14 1 8. ^e//. 

1423. Conceit .... ^t»<f. 

1436. //te strand of Dar- 
dan. 

1440. ^Aa». A common 
spelling in Shake- 
speare for this mean- 
ing. 

1444. stelVd. 

1450. anatomized. 

145 1. wrack(e) in all early 
eds. 

i486, sounds in early eds. 
For the many spell- 
ings in Shakespeare 
consult swoon in 
Schmidt. 

1488. unadvised. 

1505. Aw. 

151 1. ^m*% instance. 

1526. //«;ir ^/o55. 

1537- 

1544. beguiled. 

1551. /a//5. 

1555- <j/<?c/5- 
1576. Which. 
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1588. water-gaUs .... ele- 1672. make a saw, 

ment. 1729. dale. 

1592. sod. 1730- astonished. 

1598. uncouth. 1740. vastly. 

1604. ^tve5 her sorrow fire. 1745- rt^o/. 

161 5. depending. 1845. fl^^<?w. 

1619. 1854. plausibily. 
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A LOVER'S COMPLAINT 

1. Shakespeare^ s Sonnets appeared in 1609. 
"At the end of the Sonnets was printed in the 
same edition A Lover^s Complaint, By William 
Shakespeare" How strong is the presumption in 
favor of Shakespeare's authorship of the latter 
poem? 

2. Note the agreements and similarities between 
A Lover^s Complaint and Venus and Adonis, also 
between it and The Rape of Lucrece. Do these 
favor the view that Shakespeare wrote A Lover^s 
Complaint ? 

3. Is the poetical power of the piece such that 
it seems worthy of Shakespeare, at least worthy 
to be considered an early work ? 

4. Samuel Daniel's poem The Complaint of 
Rosamond was first printed together with his Delia 
in 1592. Anders holds that **A Lover* s Complaint 
is written in imitation of Daniel's poem, as the 
subject, characterization, tone, metre, and style 
show." Read The Complaint of Rosamond (Chal- 
mers' English PoetSy Vol. Ill, pp. 560-67), and 

• confirm or qualify the above judgment. 

Explain or comment on the following lines or 
expressions: 

X83 
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1. re-worded. 

2. sistering. 

3. accorded. 

4. laid. The only case 
in Shakespeare of this 
meaning. 

8. hive. 

16. conceited characters, 

17. Laundering. 
21. of all size. 
22-23. 

26. lend, tend has been 

conjectured. 
31. sheaved. 

36. maund. 

37. bedded (Q). Wynd- 
ham accepts this. 
Others emend to 
beaded. 

42. cries. 
45. posied. 

48. sleided .... /ea/. 

49. curious. 

50. fluxive. 

51. ^att« (Q) an easy mis- . 
print for gane=gan. 

58. 

60. 

64. grained bat. 

69. ecstasy. 

81. 5/m<;^. 

88. 

91. 5a7(;». 

93. phoenix. 



94. termless. 

95. ftortf. 

98. 

111-12. 
116. ca^e. 
118. Ca» (Q). 

131-33- 
144. 

153- 

170. 

171. orchards. 

173. brokers. 

183. 

185. acture. 

204. talents. 

205. impleach'd. 
208. annexions. 
212. invised. 
215. &^n^. 

217. blazoned. 

219. pensived. Conjectures 
are pensive and ^05- 

224. 

225. phraseless. 

228. Hallow'd. Q has Ho/- 

229. 

234. ^(^ fk7&/d 5m//. 

235- 

241. Wyndham retains ' 

Playing. Conjectures 
are Paling, Playning. 

250. Note the rhyme. 
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l8S 



258. congest. 


293. cleft effect. 


260. Sunne (Q); nun Ma- 


298. civU. 


lone, 


303. cauUls. 


262, 


3oS» 308. sounding, 


265. sting. 


sound (Q). 


271. Lovers arms are peace. 


309. in Aw /eve/. 


Malone conjectures 


314. luxury. 


proof. 


318. unexperient. 


273. aloes. 


322. 5«^A a 5a^«. 


280. prefer and undertake. 


327- 


281-82. 


329. reconciled. 


286. crystal gate. 
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THE PASSIONATE PILGRlM 

This collection of poems appeared in 1599. On 
the title-page it was said to be ^^By W, Shake- 
speare Printed for W. Jaggard." The 

ardent praise given to "mellifluous and honey- 
tongued Shakespeare" by Francis Meres in his 
Palladis Tamia^ Wifs Treasury ^ 1598, suggests 
one reason why this miscellany was attributed 
to Shakespeare. The piratical publisher thought 
that the great poet's name would help him to sell 
his stolen wares. At least five of the poems, as 
we shall see, had really been filched from Shake- 
speare. 

In 1 61 2 appeared what claimed to be "the third 
edition" of The Passionate PUgrim^ to which were 
added (as if also Shakespeare's) two poems of 
Thomas Heywood. Heywood protested against 
this in a dedicatory epistle prefixed to his work, 
An Apology for Actors^ 161 2, and refers to Shake- 
speare as "much offended with M. Jaggard that 
(altogether unknown to him) presumed to make 
so bold with his name." 

I refer to the poems contained in The Passionate 
Pilgrim under the numbers given them in The 
Cambridge Shakespeare and in Herford, counting 
j86 
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The passionate pilgrim 187 

21 poems in all. Neilson makes only 20 poems, 
by uniting in one XIV and XV. Fumivall makes 

22 by printing as a separate poem the last part of 
XXI, beginning "Whilst as fickle Fortune smiled.'* 

In the case of each poem in this miscellany of 
which the author is unknown (as noted below), 
express a judgment concerning the probability 
of Shakespeare's authorship. 

I = Shakespeare's Sonnet No. 138. 
11= Shakespeare's Sonnet No. 144. 
111= Shakespeare, Lovers Labour's Lost, IV.iii.60-73. 
IV Author unknown. 

V= Shakespeare, Love's Labour's Lost, IV.ii. 109-22. 
VI Author unknown. 
VII Author unknown. 

VIII By Richard Bamfield. It appeared in his 
Poems in Divers Humors, 1598. 
IX Author unknown. The omission of a line first 

indicated by Malone. 
X Author unknown. 

XI This had appeared in Bartholomew Griffin's 
Fidessa more Chaste than Kinde, 1596. Be- 
sides minor variations, 11. 9-12 are completely 
diflFerent in wording in the two versions. 
XII Author unknown. 

XIII Author unknown. 

XIV Author imknown. 
XV Author unknown. 

XVI Author unknown. 
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XVII= Shakespeare, Lov^s Labour's Lost, IV.iii.ioi- 
20. The version in The P. P, omits two lines 
given in the drama. 
XVIII In Weelkes's Madrigals, 1597, and reprinted 
in England^ s Helicon, 1600, with the signature 
"Ignoto." Neilson thinks it is probably by 
Richard Bamfield. Arber assigns it to Barn- 
field in The Shakespeare Anthology, but omits 
it from his edition of Bamfield's Poems, 1896. 
Here too, then, we must say Author unknown. 

XIX Author imknown. 

XX By Christopher Marlowe. Republished over 
his name in England^s Helicon, 1600, with 
two more stanzas. The answer, in six stanzas 
also appeared there, signed "Ignoto." The 
first stanza is given here. Izaak Walton, in 
a charming passage in The Compleat Angler, 
quotes both poems, and assigns the answer 
to "Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger days." 

XXI By Richard Bamfield. It appeared in the 
same collection as VIII. LI. 1-28 were re- 
printed in England^ s Helicon, 1600. 
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THE PHOENIX AND THE TURTLE 

This poem, with Shakespeare's name attached, 
first appeared in a collection issued by Robert 
Chester in 1601, with the title Lovers Martyr; 
or Rosalinds Complaint, "AUegorically shadow- 
ing the truth of Love, in the constant Fate of the 

Phoenix and Turtle To these are added 

some new compositions, of several modern writers 
.... upon the first subject: viz., the Phoenix 
and Turtle." Jonson, Chapman, and Marston, 
as well as Shakespeare, have verses in this added 
portion of the book. These added poems had a 
separate title-page, which declared them to be 
^consecrated .... to the love and merit of the 
true-noble Knight, Sir John Salisburie." 

Emerson, in the Preface to his Parnassus, 1875, 
spoke with warm appreciation of this sphinx-like 
poem. It is generally accepted as Shakespeare's, 
although we cannot fully interpret it. The most 
important parallel between the poem and the 
dramas is found in comparing 1. 2 with The Tem- 
pest y III.iii.21-24. 

Answer the following questions, distinguishing 
carefully between them: 

1. Is this poem entirely worthy of Shakespeare ? 

2. Is it thoroughly Shakespearean in quality ? 

189 
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3. Do you accept the poem as Shakespeare's ? 
Explain or comment on the following lines or 
expressions: 



I. 


32- 


2. 


34. his right. 


3. trumpet. 


36. mine. 


5. shrieking harbinger. 


37. Property. 


7. the fever's end. 


44. 


14. 


47- 


16. his. 


49. threne. 


17. treble-dated. 


6&-61. 


18-19. 


62-64. 


25. as. 
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THE SONNETS 

Shakespeare's Sonnets will be taken up in Part 
III, after the first three groups of his plays have 
been studied. These groups are: The First 
Histories (ahready treated), The First Comedies 
The First Tragedies. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

GENERAL 

Among the general works named in Part I, that 
discuss Venus and Adonis and Lticrece, I will mention: 
Coleridge (see Index), Wendell (51-65), Brandes 
(55-62), Boas (158-63), Fumivall (Leopold Shakspere, 
xxx-xxxvi), Dowden (Shakspere, His Mind and Art, 
Am. ed., 43-46). 

Charles Knight's discussion of Shakespeare's poems 
is valuable. In his Library ed. of Shakespeare, the 
article comes in Vol. XII (2d ed., London, 1844), 296- 
309. 

With one exception the complete editions of Shake- 
speare's works are not dted. 

The Plays and Poems of W. Shakespeare .... 
[edited by] the Late Edmond Malone, Vol. XX. 
London, 182 1. This is the poetical volume in 
the Boswell-Malone Variorum edition. 
The Poems of Shakespeare. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes [both of which are full and 
valuable] by George Wyndham. Crowell, N. Y. 
[No date, but since 1896 Tlie Passionate PUgrim 
and The Phoenix and the Turtle are omitted.] 
Sachs, Professor Dr. "Shakespeare's Gedichte," 

Jahrbuch XXV (1890), 132-84. 
Anders, H. R. D. Shakespeare's Books. Berlin, 
1904. Gives information concerning sources of 
poems. 
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INDIVIDUAL 

See bibliographical memoranda above concerning 
sources of Venus and Adonis, The Rape of Lucrece, 
and A Lover's Complaint. 

Sarrazin, Gregor. "Die Abfassungszeit von Shake- 
speare's Venus and Adonis," Englische Studien, 

XIX (1894), 352-59. 

. W. Shakespeare's Lehrjahre (chap. vi). 

Weimar, 1897. 
Shakespeare's Venus and Adonis. The first quarto, 

1593 .... introduction by A. Symons. W. 

Griggs, London [1886]. No. 12 of The Shakspere 

Quarto Facsimiles. 
Ewig, Wilhelm. "Shakespeare's *Lucrece.' Eine lit- 

terarhistorische Untersuchung." [In three parts.] 

Anglia, Vol. XXII (1899). 
Painter, William. The Palace of Pleasure. Ed. by 

Joseph Jacobs. London, 1890. [Originally pub. 

1566-67.] "The Second Nouell" (=The Rape 

of Lucrece) is in Vol. I, pp. 22-25. 
Shakespeare's Lucrece. The first quarto, 1594 .... 
forewords by F. J. Fumivall. C. Praetorius 

London [1886]. No. 35 of The Shakspere Quarto 

Facsimiles. 
Delius, N. "Shakespeare's A Lover's Complaint," 

Jahrbuch XX (1885), 41-53. Also in his Abhand- 

lungen zu Shakespeare, 2 vols., Berlin, 1889. 
Shakespeare's Sonnets [and A Lover's Complaint]. 

The first quarto, 1609 .... introduction by 
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T. Tyler. C. Praetorius, London [1886]. No. 30 

of The Shakspere Quarto Facsimiles. 
The Passionate Pilgrim .... The first quarto, 

1599 .... introduction by E. Dowden. W. 

Griggs, London [1883]. No. 10 of The Shakspere 

Quarto Facsimiles. 
Fumivall, F. J. "On Chester's Lovers Martyr: Essex is 

not the Turde-Dove of Shakspere's Phoenix and 

Turtle/' Transactions' New Shakspere Soc, 1877- 

79, Part III, pp. 451-55. 

Shakespeare's Poems and PerideSy edited by Sidney 
Lee, Clarendon Press, 1905 (1,000 copies printed), 
reproduces in facsimile all four of the first quartos of 
Shakespeare's poems, each with a separate introduction 
and bibliography. These are: Venus and Adonis, i^gy, 
Lucrece, 1594; The Passionate Pilgrim, 1599; Shake- 
speares Sonnets [and A Lover^s Complaint], 1609. 
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II. THE FIRST COMEDIES 
S. LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST 
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LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST 
GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1 . What is the meaning of the title of this play ? 
One commentator holds that Love in the title 
means Cupid, the god of Love. In any case, how 
does the title apply to the play ? 

2. What is the central thought, the lesson of 
the play ? 

3. How does the teaching of this play compare 
with thit of Tennyson's Princess ? 

4. Brandes says that **the second theme of the 
comedy is language itself, poetic expression for its 
own sake." Comment on this. 

5. Was it a natural and wholesome thing that 
Shakespeare at the beginning of his career was 
thus interested in "poetic expression for its own 
sake" ? Does the early poetry of Keats show 
something similar ? of Tennyson ? Do you know 
of other good cases ? Walter Pater notes that the 
play appeals to "the fancy so many of us have for 
an exquisite and curious skill in the use of words." 

6. Point out the different varieties of affected 
or peculiar language that we encounter in this 
play. Give a name to each variety and charac- 
terize it briefly. 

199 
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200 LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST 

7. Comment on the word-plays in Lovers 
Labour^s Lost. Are they more numerous than in 
Shakespeare's other dramas? Which characters 
are most addicted to them? Point out different 
varieties ? If any of them illustrate the following 
words of Dr. Johnson, specify them: "A quibble 
has some malignant power over Shakespeare's 

mind, and its fascinations are irresistible It 

was to him the fatal Cleopatra, for which he lost the 
world and was content to lose it." 

8. What does the title-page of the First Quarto 
tell us about the origin of this version of the play ? 
What evidence can you find in the play itself that 
it has been revised from an earlier version ? 

9. Point out two or three passages which, from 
their ripeness, seem to you to be later additions or 
revisions. 

10. With what incident would you say that the 
action of the play really begins ? Would you pre- 
fer to call the vow of the four friends the initial 
incident ? or is it rather the foundation and condi- 
tion precedent of the action ? 

11. Lloyd says of this play: "The. poet has 
scarcely yet attained the art of exhibiting tedious- 
ness to amuse and instruct, without becoming 
tedious himself." Comment. 

12. Prove that the last three acts fall on the day 
following Acts I. and II. 
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13. Point out a few examples of contrasted 
characters. 

14. What examples of overhearing has this 
play ? What other instance of a repeated incident 
can you find ? Do you think that these repetitions 
show poverty of invention in the author ? 

15. Many consider this the earliest play of 
Shakespeare; all recent critics place it very early. 
Point out what seem to you marks of youthful 
authorship. Note the style, versification, dramatic 
handling, etc. 

16. How many stories, or actions, do you find 
in the play ? 

17. Point out a number of improbable features. 
Distinguish between those which are fundamental 
to the plan of the play, and those which could 
easily have been avoided. 

18. Point out each person in the play who 
seems to embody a single peculiarity of character, 
almost in the manner of the older morality play. 
Indicate the especial characteristic of each of these 
persons. If you know something of Ben Jonson's 
work, discuss the question how far Shakespeare 
here anticipates the ** comedy of humours" which 
Jonson later made popular. 

19. Is there any fulfilment of the promise made 
in I.i.i7i-74? 
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QUESTIONS ON INDIVIDUAL ACTS 
AND SCENES 

I.i. 

1. In what ways are we prepared in this first 
scene for the failure of the scheme of the King? 

2. What use is made of rhyme in the four open- 
ing speeches ? 

3. What is the largest uninterrupted mass of 
rhymed lines in this scene ? 

4. Does there seem to be any principle determin- 
ing when rhyme shall be used and when blank 
verse ? 

5. Why is prose used beginning with 1. 182 ? 

6. Why are we told about Armado and Costard, 
11. 163-81? 

7. Point out a humorous turn which would 
gain much from appropriate acting and elocution. 

8. What relation has the afifair of Costard to the 
main theme of the play ? 

9. What is to you the happiest jest, or most 
pleasing touch of humor ? 

10. Point out the examples of word-play. In 
one case three meanings of a word are played upon. 

11. Point out Costard's malapropisms, his 
verbal blunders. 
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I. ii. 

1. What relation has Armado's plight to the 
main theme of the play? 

2. What passage is particularly insipid ? 

3. Point out any malapropisms of language, 
or noteworthy absurdities of thought. 

4. Indicate the examples of word-play. 

5. Are any of Costard's remarks in this scene 
or the preceding too good, too bright for such a 
dull person as he elsewhere appears to be ? 

6. What has been accomplished for the play 
by the close of Act I. ? 

II. i. 

1. What is our first impression of the Princess? 

2. How do we learn in which of the King's 
companions each of the ladies attending on the 
Princess is interested? Is this managed with 
skill and naturalness ? How deep does the interest 
seem to be in each case ? 

3. Does the pairing-off after the coming of the 
King's party agree with that indicated earlier? 

4. Why should the Princess speak prose in 11. 
91-94 ? 

5. Note the abundance of dialogue made up 
of one-line speeches, whether full lines or short 
lines. Comment on this feature. 
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6. Exactly what is the position of the King in 
II. 129-53? 

7. What retarding feature is brought in ? What 
•is the advantage of this for the play ? Is it entirely 
probable ? 

8. Point out any touch in the jesting that seems 
peculiarly flat? 

9. Do you find some of the lines near the close 
of the scene to be four-accent lines? How long 
is the passage that you read in this way ? 

10. Point out the examples of word-play. 

11. Does the plot take a step in advance at the 
close of Act II. ? 

12. What has Act II. accomplished for the play ? 

III. i. 

1. Point out the best strokes of humor. 

2. Which ones would receive especial force from 
good acting and elocution ? 

3. Does Moth's "Tenvoy" deserve repetition? 
[In F it is not repeated.] 

4. What lines do you read as having four 
accents? [This means lines planned, so far as 
you can see, as four-accent lines.) 

5. What information does Biron give us about 
Rosaline's appearance ? Does it seem entirely 
consistent ? 

6. If we say that this scene contains the resolving 
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incident, the first distinct step in the resolution of 
the play, with what must we identify it ? Is this 
step properly emphasized? 

7. Trace the successive steps up to the close of 
Act III. by which we have been prepared for the 
failure of the King's scheme of vowed celibacy. 
Include all forms of preparation, whether artistic 
or causative. 

IV. i. 

1. What is the dramatic purpose of the first 
four lines? 

2. Explain the force of each remark in the con- 
versation between the Princess and the Forester, 
11. 7-23. 

3. Are 11. 90-95 a part of Armado's letter? 

4. Point out the blunders in this letter. 

5. Johnson says that "the rest of the scene 
[after 1. 109] deserves no care." Is its flatness 
and coarseness relieved by any actability or other 
saving grace ? 

6. What lines do you read with four accents? 

IV. ii. 

1. Does Holofernes blunder in his Latin in 
11. 3 and 5 ? Is this appropriate ? If he is simply 
naming the Latin nouns, why are not both named 
in the nominative? 

2. Scan 11. 30-32, 11. 58-63. 
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3. What is the stanza-form found in 11. 109-22 ? 

4. Can you reconcile 11. 94 and 133 ? 

5. What is the dramatic purpose of having 
Biron's letter sent to the King, so far as we can 
yet see? 

6. Point out the blunders of Dull. 

7. What characteristics of Holof ernes come out ? 
Point out the peculiarities that mark his manner 
of speech. 

IV. iu. 

1. Much use is made here of the dramatic 
convention known as "the apart." Anything 
spoken as an "apart" must be audible to the entire 
audience, but is supposed not to be heard by the 
persons upon the stage. Does the use of the apart 
here add to the dramatic efifect sufficiently to 
justify such a decided departure from reality? 
Could pantomime be made equally effective as 
well as more realistic? The stage-directions in 
modem editions use Aside for both "the apart" 
and "the aside." It is well to reserve the aside, 
as a technical term, for an expression spoken by 
one character to another which is loud enough 
to reach the entire audience, but which is sup- 
posed not to be heard by the other characters 
present. 

2. How does the stanza-form of 11. 26-41 com- 
pare with that of 60-73, and with that of IV.ii. 
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109-22? What is the name of this stanza-form? 
Where in his writings does Shakespeare use it most 
abundantly ? 

3. What lines do you read as four-accent lines ? 
Do you find two diflFerent tjrpes of these lines? 

4. Do II. 79-80 mean that Biron has climbed 
a tree ? 

5. Is this scene of mutual discovery effectively 
managed? Would it act well, after we once 
accept the convention of "the apart" ? 

6. Is it natural that Biron should speak so 
scornfully of the three detected lovers, and so 
boastfully of himself, when conscious of his own 
failure to keep his vow ? 

7. How does it happen that no comment is 
made when Costard and Jaquenetta enter in 
company (I. 188), in view of all the disturbance 
that was caused in I.i. by their being found 
together ? 

8. How does Biron's defense of his lady's " black- 
ness" compare with Nos. 127, 131, 132 of Shake- 
speare's Sonnets? 

9. In what other plays does love for one who 
is dark, even for one of a dark race, play a promi- 
nent part? 

10. Where in the play have we been prepared 
for this speech of Biron in which he tries to excuse 
the breaking of the vow ? 
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1 1 . The eaxliest version of this play to be printed, 
the Quaxto of 1598, claims to give the text as 
"newly corrected and augmented." It has been 
held that, because of oversight, some of the mate- 
rial in this scene is present in two forms, in the first 
draft and in the final revision. What lines are 
concerned ? Do you accept this explanation ? 

12. Modern editions place all the scenes of the 
play in the King of Navarre's park. What difl5- 
culty is caused by 1. 374? 

13. Point out and comment on the use of con- 
trast in this scene. 

V. i. 

1. What is the especial note, or mark, of each 
character here? 

2. Which character shows the largest amount 
of good sense ? 

3. Does any one of them seem at any time to 
speak more wisely or wittily than is appropriate 
in view of his other utterances ? 

4. Is the "quick venue of wit" in which Moth 
gets the better of Holofernes especially appropriate 
to this play? 

5. What later character of Shakespeare does 
Holofernes suggest in 1. 150? 

6. Point out the great range and variety of the 
comical characters here displayed. 
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V. ii. a. 1-157. The Ladies 

1. Are we to suppose that Shakespeare had in 
mmd for Katharme's part a young boy whose 
face was pitted from smallpox (1. 45) ? 

2. Isn^t Katharine rather dull to ask the ques- 
tion in 1. 137 ? Is it an advantage to the dramatist 
to have her ask it ? 

V. ii. h. 158-309. The Muscovites 

1. Is it in accordance with his character as 
previously portrayed that Moth should be so 
readily put out of countenance ? 

2. Why should Rosaline speak 11. 174-77? 

3. Would acting add much to this portion of the 
scene ? Specify. 

4. Wellesley puts together long (1. 244), half 
(1. 246), and veal (1. 247) into long-half -veal = 
Longaville; and considers this Katharine's guess 
at the identity of her masked partner. Comment. 
Comment also on Wellesley's description of this 
conversation (11. 242-55) as a ** miserable skirmish 
of puns." 

V. ii. c. 310-483. They Meet Unmasked 

1 . How would this portion act ? 

2. Is the language here spicy and eflFective ? 
Point out two or three expressions that are especially 
pungent. 
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V. ii. d. 484-722. The Nine Worthies 

1. How do you interpret the fact that Costard 
gives the name as Pompion in 1. 503, and then 
correctly as Pompey in 1. 507 ? [A modern edition 
may alter this.] 

2. Has there been any preparation for the fact 
that Armado proves to be a coward ? What name 
is usually prefixed to his speeches in the early 
editions ? 

3. Point out opportunities for acting that would 
enliven the presentation of The Nine Worthies. 

4. Why was the unpleasant outcome of the woo- 
ing of Jaquenetta by Armado brought into the play ? 
Is it consistent with the fact that our entire play 
seems to ocupy only two consecutive days ? 

V. ii. e. 723-942. The Bad News, Conclusion 

1. Has there been any preparation for the news 
of the King's death ? 

2. It is claimed that, because of oversight, 
some material is present here in two forms — in the 
first draft and in the final revision. What lines are 
concerned? Do you accept this explanation? 
Compare question under IV.iii. 

3. Defend (or object to) the serious ending of 
the main story. 

4. Do the rival songs of Spring and Winter 
make an effective close ? Why ? 
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V. ii. The Scene as a Whole 

1 . Would it improve this scene to be shortened ? 

2. If you think that it would, suggest what might 
well be omitted, and what abbreviated. 
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CHARACTER-STUDY 

Is there any character whose sentiments we may 
fairly identify with those of Shakespeare himself, 
whose comments we may look upon as the inter- 
pretations of the author ? If so, who is this charac- 
ter, and why do you feel justified in so regarding 
him? [Such a person is sometimes called a 
** chorus-character," because the chorus in the 
Greek drama often expressed in its comments the 
true significance of the progressing action.] 

Discuss the character of the King. Is he a man 
of regal nature? or is he a king only in name? 

Discuss the character of the Princess. 

The character of Biron. 

The character of Rosaline. 

It has been claimed that Longaville and Dumain 
are differentiated with great clearness. Dis- 
criminate between them. 

The same claim has been made for Maria and 
Katharine. Discriminate between them. 

What are the most marked characteristics of 
Armado? Is any one of these put before us 
belatedly and without preparation? 

Holof ernes. — Does it seem probable to you that 
he was drawn from some living model ? 

Costard. — Is he consistently portrayed ? or is he 
made to be both sharp and dull ? 
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Moth, — How far is he a chorus-character, cor- 
rectly interpreting the action or the characters? 
Is it consistent with his character that he should 
be so readily put out of countenance in V.ii.i 58-73 ? 

Jaquenetta. — Note the following words of Charles 
Gildon: "There are but few words spoken by 
Jaquenetta in the later end of the first act, and yet 
the very soul of a pert country lass \s perfectly 
expressed." 

Are the characters in many cases made to be 
too much the embodiments of single traits? or is 
this carried no farther than is dramatically helpful ? 

What characters deserve in some measure the 
comment of Holofernes on Armado (V.i. 18-19): 
"He draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer 
than the staple of his argument" ? Can you say 
this of the play itself ? 
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THE RELATION OF LOVE'S LABOUR'S 
LOST TO ITS SOURCES 

No real source for the plot of the play has been 
found. Various suggestions have been made, 
however, as to the probable or possible sources of 
different incidents, characters, and features. The 
material bearing upon this question, as upon others, 
can be found collected in Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness' masterly New Variorum edition of the 
play, 1904. 

1. Some argue that the story of this play prob- 
ably came from some definite source not yet dis- 
covered; others hold that the nature of the play 
makes it probable that Shakespeare invented the 
plot. Give reasons in support of one of these 
alternatives. 

2. What probable source has been found for 
the incident of the loan of two hundred thousand 
crowns ? 

3. Why was the title King of Navarre of especial 
interest to the English from 1589 to 1594? Did 
any contemporary interest attach to the names 
Biron, Longaville, and Dumain ? 

4. The bright and witty, yet fantastic prose 
dialogue which marks many portions of Love's 
Labour's Lost is thought to show the influence of 
John Lyly's plays upon Shakespeare. Read 

214 
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Lyly's Campaspe and his Endytnion. By com- 
paring these earlier plays with the present one, 
judge in a general way how far Shakespeare has 
been influenced by the prose style of Lyly's come- 
dies in the writing of this play. See Bibliography 
for editions of Lyly's plays. 

5. It has been claimed that Armado and Jaque- 
netta and the page Moth were suggested by Sir 
Tophas and Dipsas and the page Epiton in Lyly's 
Endytnion. Does all of this, or any part of it, 
seem to you probable ? 

6. Does it seem to you probable that Ill.i. of 
Lyly's Gallathea is the original of IV.iii. of Lovers 
Labour^ s Lost? Specify. 

7. Does this play contain any good examples 
of euphuism, properly so called, the style exempli- 
fied in John Lyly's prose narrative, Euphues: 
the Anatomy of Wit, 1579? 

8. Does it seem probable that Holofernes, 
usually introduced in Q and F as Pedant, was 
suggested by the Latin play Pedantitis, spoken 
of in 1 591 as ^*our Cambridge Pedantius^* ? See 
Furness' edition of Lovers Labour^s Lost, pp. 355- 
57; and the thirty-fourth Jahrbuch der deutschen 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, pp. 278-81. 

9. Victor Hugo thinks that Queen Elizabeth's 
dislike to have her favorite courtiers marry sug- 
gested to Shakespeare the fundamental thought 
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of this play, and that the comedy was a covert 
satire directed at the Queen. At Christmas, 
1597, this play was acted before her Majesty. 
In November, 1598, Shakespeare's patron the Earl 
of Southampton married. Elizabeth immediately 
committed the young couple to the Tower in sep- 
arate dungeons. What do you think of the prob- 
ability of Victor Hugo's theory ? 

10. Says Sidney Lee: "Admirable from an artis- 
tic point of view as is 'the sweet and tempered 
gravity* with which Lovers Labour^ s Lost concludes, 
its striking difference from the termination of 
Shakespeare's other comedies makes it not improb- 
able that it had some more concrete origin than 
its author's notion of dramatic fitness." Com- 
ment on this. 
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QUESTIONS OF TEXT OR MEANING 

A Quarto edition of Lovers Labour^s Lost ap- 
peared in 1598 (Q). This declared itself on the 
title-page to be "by W. Shakespere" and to be 
"newly corrected and augmented." The next 
appearance of the text, so far as we know, was in 
the First Folio edition of Shakespeare's plays, 
1623 (F). F was unquestionably a reprint of Q. 
There is some difference of opinion as to which 
text is the more carefully printed. The occasional 
differences between the two texts are interesting. 
It is usually clear which one is to be preferred. It 
is unfortunate that the modern editions follow the 
later Folios, against both of the early texts, in print- 
ing the name of Berowne as Biron. 

The assignments of the speeches in the two 
early texts is very faulty. This is covered up for 
the general reader by the fact that the corrected 
assignments of Rowe and others are widely ac- 
cepted, so that there is substantial agreement in 
our modern editions. Thus, to give only one 
example, the passage V.ii.242-55 is unmistakably 
intended to be a conversation between Longaville 
and Katharine, and is so printed by modern editors, 
following Rowe. Q and F make Longaville and 
Maria the speakers. 
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I have consulted the Quarto text in the Griggs 
Facsimile (London [1880]), and the Folio text in 
Fumess' New Variorum edition of the play (1904). 
I have not had access to Vol. XXI of The Bank- 
side Shakespeare, where the texts are printed on 
opposite pages. The critical apparatus in The 
Cambridge Shakespeare (Vol. II) is full and 
accurate, as always. 

Unless some other exercise is given, explain the 
meaning of each passage or expression indicated 
below. Try first to determine the meaning for 
yourself. All the best discussions are collected 
in Fumess' edition, and his own invaluable judg- 
ment is added whenever it seems called for. 



Act I. 



i-3- 


disgrace. 


6. 


bate. 


14. 


living art. 


27. 


hancrout quite (Q) ; 




banker Ota (F). 


32. 




62. 


Discuss Theobald's 




emendation, feast for 




^ast. 


65. 


keeping. Abbott, 




§422. 


77- 




82-83. 



109. Clytnbe ore the house 
to unlocke the little 
gate (Q). That were 
to clytnbe ore the 
house to vnlocke the 
gate (F). Discuss. 

115. each three years' day. 

152. affects. 

159. Suggestions. 

169. complements. 

171. hight. 

182. duke's. Should this 
be king's? 

184. reprehend. 
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i.185. tharborough. 


57. the dancing horse. 


196. 


67. outswear Cupid. 


198. Discuss Capell's 


83. of all the four. 


emendation, laughing 


94. a green wit. 


for hearing. 


103. pathetical. 


201. style. 


III. native .... 0i</e. 


205-13. manner. 


123. rational hind. 


207-13. form. 


134. penance. 


215. correction. 


136. day-woman. 


2^9. curious-knotted. 


142. 5»^wfl/e. See in Part 


262-63. continent canon. 


I, " Shakespeare's 


ii.5. imp. Give the origi- 


Language," III, §8. 


nal meaning, the one 


181-83. 


here, and the modem 


183-84. The first and 


meaning. Indicate 


second cause. 


connection between 


184. passado. 


them. 


185. duello. 


36. crosses. 


190. /ttfw sonnet. 


Act II. 


i.2. who. Cf. 1. 3. 


145. Theobald emends 


5. inheritor. 


0«€ (Q and F) to 


7. plea. 


On. 


46. would well. 


147. <ic/>ar^ withal. 


58. 


iS4.foole (Q); 5(7«/e (F). 


63. What is the subject 


190. No point. 


of/5? 


195. Rosalin (Q and F). 


82. competitors. 


Capell corrected to 


88. unpeeled (Q); un- 


Katharine. In 210 


peopled (F). 


Singer corrected 


105. 


Katharine (Q and F) 


135. the which. Abbott, 


to Rosaline. Com- 


§270. 


ment. 
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i.i99. light in the light. 
203. 
212. 

223. no commonj though 
several. 



236. like an agate. 

238-39- 

246. 

249. disposed. 



Act III. 



i.3. Concolinel. 

6. festinately. 

9. a French brawl. 
12. canary to it. 
17-18. penthouse-like. 

23. complements .... A«- 

24. nice. 

25-26. </(? yoi* note men 
that most (Q and F). 
What is the best 
emendation ? 

71. costard. 
73. egma. 
77. w^ spleen. 
81. 5a/ve. 
83. 5a/n. 

85-93- Only in Q. 
104. fast and loose. 



133. ward. 

135. sequel. 

136. incony Jew. 
140. tn^te. 
177-79. 

182. "signior lunios." 
Comment on senior- 
junior^ an anomy- 
mous conjecture 

communicated by 
Theobald. 

190. 

193. otit of frame. Does 
the line hit at a 
woman's dress, or at 
her uncertain health ? 

198. whitely. Does this 
fit Rosaline? 

201. Argils. 



Act IV. 



1.21. 
22. O heresy in jair. Fur- 
ness puts comma at 
end of line, and 



makes this phrase 
point forward. 
23. foul. 

25- 
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i.35. that. 

43. God dig-you-den. 

49, 129 (Q), 130, 137. 
All these lines have 
and; why change 
it? 

56. Break up this capon. 

66. pernicious. 

69. annothanize. 

85. tittles. 
1 01. A phantasimef a 

Monarcho. 
109. *twUl he thine another 

day. 
no. Shooter (Q and F). 
Should it be changed 
to suitor y as in many 
modern editions? 

146. " Armathor ath to the 
side" (F); '^ Arma- 
tho ath too then side" 

(Q). 

ii.4. pomewater. 

11. Why is Sir used? 

12. pricket. 
32. patch. 
41. r aught. 

46. pollution is the spell- 
ing favored by Fur- 
ness. 

56. affect the letter. 

59-60. sore .... sorel. 

70-71. the ventricle of 
memory. 



^1. the wombe of prima- 

ter (Q and F). 
80. Mehercle. 
82-83. What is the bear- 
ing of the Latin 
proverb ? 
97. Mantuan. 
113. his bias leaves. 
123-24. 
137. intellect. 
142. sequent. 
156. colourable colours. 
164. hen venuto. 
iii.2-3. 

25. bird-bolt. 

29. The night of dew. 

47-48. 

53-54. 

58. guards. 

59. slop. Theobald's 
emendation for Shop 
(Q and F). 

70. Exhalest. 
78. 

87. quoted. 

89. Stoop. Give con- 
struction. 
97-98. 
106. can. 
119. 
146. Globe ed. inserts so 

after Faith. 
161. Moth .... Afo//f 
(Q and F). 
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iii.i66. gnat. 

167. gig. 

174. caudle. 

180. Dyce inserts you after 
like. 

182. Ioane(F)] lone (Q). 
Furness would retain 
Joan. What does it 
mean ? Devonshire 
Qi has Loue. 

186. Delias prints a /iw6 — 
Why? 

207. Ihe mess. 

208. Who are the five . 
persons concerned? 

212. sirs. 



217. 

219. of all hands. 

255. the Schoole 0} night 
(Q and F). Theo- 
bald emends to scowl. 

256. beauty^ s crest. 
288. quillets. 

304. Promethean fire. 
324. keep. 

338. cockled. 

341. 

344-45- 

358. 

382. betime. 



Act V. 



u. 


affection. 




generally accepted 


14. 


thrasonical .... 




(not in TheCambridge 




picked. 




Shakespeare) is ad- 


IS. 


peregrinate. 




mirable. [InHerford, 


28. 


in Jamie (Q and F). 




ben is a misprint for 




Theobald's conject- 




bene.] 




ure of insanie widely 


31- 


-32. Priscian a little 




accepted. 




scratched. 


30-: 


\i. In Qand Y Nath. 


45. 


flap-dragon. 




says "bene intelligo.'' 


49. 


horn-book. 




Holo. replies: ^^ Borne 


56. 


The lasty etc., emend- 




boon for boon," etc. 




ed by Theobald to 




The acuteness of 




The third. Furness 




Theobald in suggest- 




defends The last. 




ing the reading now 


62. 


venue. 
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1.70. gig. 
72. unum cita (F and Q). 
85. preambtdate. 
87. charge-house. 
98. chose, 

103. remember thy cour- 
tesy. * 
133. Capell's change of 
and to or is the sim- 
plest emendation. 
135. pas. 

159. Alone (Q and F). 
Most editions follow 
Rowe in reading 
Allonsf 
161. the hay. 
ii.2. fairings. 
12. 

15-26. light is here used 
eight times, dark (in- 
cluding darkly) four 
times. Interpret each 
case. 
22. taking it in snuff. 
33. favour. 
40. 

43. ^Ware pencils. 

44. red dominical. 

45. O's. 

46. To Qi*[g«»] (Princess) 
in Q and F. Fur- 

ness prefers this. 
Comment. 
61. in by the week. 



67. perttaunt-like. 

87. 

88. charge their breath. 
109. fleer* d. 

117. this spleen ridiculous. 
159. taffeta. 
219. nice. 

233- 

247. Fea/. 

263. dry-beaten. 

279. Qtialm, 

281. />/atw statute-caps. 

297. vailing. 

309. Scan. 

323. carve. 

328. i4 wean wo^/ meanly. 

392. 5(?«n</ (Q and Fj); 
52«;^>wn</(Fa). By what 
right do modern edi- 
tions print swoon ? 

407. Three-piled 

affection (Q and F). 

413. kersey. 

425. states. 

440. 

463. please-man .... 
zawcy. 

464. trencher-knight. 

465. smiles his cheek in 
years. 

474. 6y //ic squire. 

475. w/>o» /Ae a^/>/« 0/ Aer 
eye. 

490. 6e^ M5. 
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ii.518-21. 

526. Capell's stage-direc- 
tion. 

545. the hedge-priest. 

547. Abate throw at novum. 

568-69. 

602. ycliped. 

684. infamonize. 

694. Ates. 

706. take you a buttonhole 
lower. 

717. woolward. 



733-34- 

750-51- 

752. his very loose. 

762. my griefs are double. 

769. Interpret dash at end. 

796. quote. 

867. agony. 

886. 

906. cuckoo-buds. 

911-12. 

930. keel. 

940-41. 
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LINES SPOKEN BY EACH CHARACTER^ 

627 Biron, I.i. II. III. IV.iii. V.ii. 

322 King, I.i. II. IV.iii. V.ii. 

255 Annado, I.ii. III. V.i.ii. 

234 Boyet, II. IV.i. V.ii. 

202 Costard, I.i.ii. III. IV.i.ii.iii. V.i.ii. 

200 Holofemes, IV.ii. V.i.ii. 

168 Moth, I.ii. III. V.i.ii. 

91 Dumain, I.i. II. IV.iii. V.ii. 

80 Nathaniel, IV.ii. V.i.ii. 

70 Longaville, I.i. II. IV.iii. V.ii. 

32 Dull, I.i.ii. IV.ii. V.i. 

5 Forester, IV.i. 

4 Mercade, V.ii. 

2 First Lord, II. 

289 Princess, II. IV.i. V.ii. 

178 Rosaline, II. IV.i. V.ii. 

46 Katharine, II. V.ii. 

42 Maria, II. IV.i. V.ii. 

18 Jaquenetta, I.ii. IV.ii iii. 



2,865 Total. 

2,789 Actual number of lines, those divided between 
two speakers being counted only once. 

I Summarized from p. 78 of Evenings with ShaksperCy 
by L. M. Griffiths, Bristol, 1889. 
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TIME-SCHEME' 

The time of the action is two days: 
Day I. Acts I. and II. 
Day 2. Acts III., IV., V. 

1 The analysis of P. A. Daniel, Transactions New 
Shakspere Soc, 1877-79, Part II, p. 147. 
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SEPARATE EDITIONS 

The storehouse of information about this play is 
Furaess' New Variorum edition (2d ed., Philadelphia, 
1906). 

The rule that complete editions of Shakespeare by 
the same editor are described only in Part I is broken 
in order to mention the excellent First Folio Edition 
of Lovers Labour^s Lost, by Miss Porter and Miss Clarke 
(Crowell, 1903). This valuable edition of Shakespeare 
is rapidly approaching completion. 

The writer has not used the edition of this play in 
The Dowden Shakespeare (Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1906), 
by H. C. Hart. 

The edition in The Bankside Shakespeare, Vol. XXI, 
prints on opposite pages the texts of Qi and F,. The 
editor is I. H. Piatt, M.D. (New York, 1906). 

The First Quarto was reproduced as No. 5 of The 
Shaksperc Qimrto Facsimiles, with forewords by F. J. 
Fumivall (W. Griggs, London [1880]). 

GENERAL COMMENT 

Among the general commentaries named in Part I, 
the following may be particularized: Baker (105-16), 
Brandes (38-46), Coleridge (282-89), Snider (Comedies, 
297-319), Wendell (82-87). 

Ward, A. W. History of English Dramatic Literature 
(2d ed., Macmillan, 1899), Vol. II, pp. 272-84. 
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This general discussion of Shakespeare's comedies 
is cited here in connection with his first comedy. 

Landmann, Dr. F. "Shakspere and Euphuism," etc., 
Transactions New Shakspere Soc, 1880-85, Part 
II, pp. 241-76. (" §2. The Four Styles Parodied 
in L. L. L.," 244-50.) 

Lee, Sidney L. "A New Study of Love's Labour's 
Lost,'' The Gentleman's Magazine, 1880, pp. 
447-58- 

. "The Topical Side of the Elizabethan 

Drama," Transactions New Shakspere Soc, 
1887-92, Part I, pp. 1-35. Contains frequent 
references to L. L. L. 

Pater, Walter. Appreciations (Macmillan, 1889), 
pp. 167-75. 

Moulton, R. G. Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist 
(3d ed., Oxford, 1893), pp. 284-99. 

Porter and Clarke (Misses). "Study Programme on 
L. L. L.," Poet-Lore, Vol. XIV. 
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The Complete Works of John Lyly. Ed. by R. W. 
Bond, 3 vols., Oxford, 1902. See especially II, 
pp. 296-99. 

The Dramatic Works of John Lilly [Ed.] by 

F. W. Fairholt, 2 vols., London, 1858. Some 
points of connection with Shakespeare brought 
out in notes. 
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Endymion .... by John Lyly. Ed. by Geo. P. 
Baker, Holt, 1894. Valuable introduction and 
bibliography. 
Lyly's Campaspe is printed in Vol. II of Professor 

J. M. Manly 's Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean 

Drama (Ginn, 1897), pp. 273-325. 

Hense, C. C. "John Lilly und Shakespeare," Jahr- 
buch VII, 238-300; VIII, 224-79. 

Goodlet, John. "Shakespeare's Debt to John Lilly," 
Englische Studien, V, 356-63. 

Wurth, Leopold. Das Wortspiel bei Shakespeare. 
Wien und Leipzig, 1895. ("Shakespeare's Ver- 
haltnisszum 'Euphuismus,' " pp. 157-72; "Shake- 
speare's Be-einflussung durch Lyly's Dramenstil," 
pp. 172-87.) 
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THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1. Point out some marked contrasts between 
The Comedy of Errors and Lovers Labour^ s Lostf 
and some agreements. 

2. How many separate actions, or stories, do 
you find in this play ? Classify these in some way. 

3. Is the contrast between the story of the peril 
of Aegeon and '*the comedy of errors" proper, 
entirely skilful and artistic, or is it somewhat jar- 
ring, dissonant? In part, the question whether 
the lack of unity, or the presence of variety, in 
a play of Shakespeare is a defect or an excellence, 
will be answered differently by minds of different 
types. The question just asked concerns specifi- 
cally the variety of tone. 

4. Is Lloyd entirely correct in saying that- **in 
this play .... no more time is assigned to the 
course of the incidents represented than would be 
occupied by the dramatic representation of them"? 

5. How many beatings and threatened beatings 
have we in this play ? 

6. Is a beating humorous as such ? Or do the 
circumstances connected with each beating or 
threatened beating supply the humor? 

^35 
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236 THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 

7. Make a list of the successive false conceptions 
(errors) of one of. the following characters: Anti- 
pholus of Ephesus, Dromio of Ephesus, Antipholus 
of Syracuse, Dromio of Syracuse. 

8. What things mark The Comedy of Errors 
as a play of an inferior kind ? 

9. Are any incidents or features of this play 
distinctly improbable, or even impossible? 

10. Point out any incidents of which the motiv- 
ing is inadequate or at least questionable. In 
other words, Does any character do something 
for which we do not see that he has sufficient 
reasons ? 

11. This play has often been called a farce. 
What are the probable reasons for this ? Are there 
any reasons why the name seems not appropriate ? 

12. What evidence can you find as to the date 
of composition of The Comedy of Errors ? What 
allusion to French affairs bears upon this ? What 
is the; possible allusion to the Spanish Armada? 
[Some of the following topics also bear upon the 
question of date.] 

13. Lloyd looks upon "the employment of meas- 
ured blank verse for speeches which do not fairly 
rise to poetical fervor" as a sign that the play was 
written early in Shakespeare's career. Point out 
an example of this. 

14. Why did Shakespeare locate the play in 
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Ephesus? See Acts 19:13, 19. What passages 
of the play are concerned? 

15. In what period of Ephesian history would 
you place the play ? Point out the Christian color- 
ing of the story. 

16. How does an Ephesian character come to be 
named Pinch ? 

17. At what point in the play is the cause of 
the misunderstandings almost disclosed ? What is 
the dramatic value of this feature ? 

18. The actability of this play has often been 
noted. Says Charles Armitage Brown: "Regard- 
ing it merely as a farce, from the moment the Errors 
commence, nothing has equalled it." Point out 
two or three especially actable features or parts. 

19. Does the last topic tend to confirm the gen- 
eral view that this play was written by an actor, 
Shakespeare ? 

20. Is it a good feature in this comedy, or is it 
not, that Dromio of Syracuse is left without either 
wife or sweetheart? 

21. In reading The Vision of William concerning 
Piers the Plowman, how many accents do you give 
to the line? Does it seem to you probable that 
**the long doggerel lines" of The Comedy of Errors 
are, as Verplanck declares, "a vestige of the older 
versification" ? 
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QUESTIONS ON INDIVIDUAL ACTS 
AND SCENES 

Li. 

1 . Does this scene impress us at first as the intro- 
duction to a humorous "comedy of errors" ? 

2. Exactly how was one twin separated from the 
other, as you understand it ? 

3. Is the manner of this separation made clear ? 
Is the separation made to seem natural ? 

4. How does it come about that, in the case of 
each pair, the twin brothers have the same personal 
name? 

5. Should this explanation have been more 
emphasized? or would that have only called 
attention to its inherent improbability ? 

6. Comment on the probability of 1. loi. 

7. Is 1. 125 consistent with 11. 79 flf. ? 

8. Is the style of Aegeon^s narrative appropriate 
and effective? 

Lii. 

1. Much of the effectiveness of this scene (as 
of the whole play) depends upon skilful acting. 
Point out taking features that would come out in 
the acting. 

2. What is the first "error" in the play? 

238 
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3. Point out the word-plays. Is each one un- 
forced? Is it dramatically effective? 

4. Comment on the use of contrast. Through 
what emotional states would an ideally sensitive 
spectator pass? 

II. i. 

1. Point out the different emotional tones here 
present. 

2. Is the contrast effective, or somewhat jarring ? 

3. Does the pathetic situation of Adriana help 
at all the fundamental plan and purpose of the 
play? 

4. If not, why does Shakespeare make it promi- 
nent? 

5. With how many accents to the line do you 
read II. 84-85 ? 

II. ii. 

1. Discriminate between the jesting which 
seems to you natural and excellent, and that which 
seems forced and ineffective. 

2. Does any of the comic dialogue interrupt the 
play ? If so, is it good enough to justify the inter- 
ruption ? 

3. Point out the examples of word-play. 

4. Are there any speeches or acts which seem 
insufficiently motived? If you find any such, 
ask why each one is present. 
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5. Is Shakespeare skilful in drawing our atten- 
tion away from a weakness of motiving which his 
plan does not permit him to avoid ? 

6. Is the contrast of emotional tones here eflfect- 
ive, or somewhat jarring? 

III. i. 

1. Many lines in this scene are best read as 
irregular, scrambling four-accent lines. What 
lines do you read in this way ? 

2. Does the use of these scrambling lines make 
the dialogue seem somewhat unnatural ? 

3. Point out places where great opportunity 
is given for effective acting. 

4. Is it natural that Dromio of Syracuse should 
be so bold, when he knows that the house is not 
his master^s? 

5. Is the decision at the close adequately 
motived ? 

6. If there seems to be some inadequacy in 
the motiving, is that fact skilfully covered up, and 
a superficial appearance of probability given ? 

III. ii. 

1. In the scene between Luciana and Antipho- 
lus of Syracuse, is the conduct of Luciana entirely 
natural? What is the meaning of 11. 69-70? 

2. What is the significance of the fact that 
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■ Shakespeare, while handling such a merry, almost 
farcical story as that of this play, falls into such 
tenderness and romantic charm as we have here ? 

3. Point out the taking comic features of the 
scene between Dromio of Syracuse and Antipho- 
lus of Syracuse, and the opportunities for eflfective 
acting. 

4. Is the scene between Angelo the Goldsmith 
and Antipholus of Syracuse entirely natural? 
or is it somewhat forced for the sake of the plot ? 

5. Scan 11. 150-51. How would you print these 
h'nes in order to make from them a Common Meter 
stanza? (See in any hymn-book a hymn marked 
C. M.) 

IV. i. 

1. Does the sending of Dromio of Ephesus for 
a ropers end seem a natural thing to do ? 

2. Point out the opportunities for acting afforded 
by each misunderstanding. 

3. Is the last speech of Dromio of S)rracuse a 
skilful stroke ? What purpose does it serve ? 

4. Why does Dromio of Syracuse not insist 
upon further explanation from Antipholus of 
Ephesus ? 

IV. ii. 

1. Point out the sharp contrasts, and the oppor- 
tunities for acting. 

2. Do Dromio's slangy jests about being 
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arrested for debt (see next scene also) imply great 
familiarity with the subject on the part of the play- 
wright ? What cases do you know about in which 
Elizabethan dramatists were imprisoned for debt ? 

3. Comment on the vivid portrayal of Adriana 
here. Is this out of harmony with the rest of 
the play? 

4. Point out Dromio's plays upon words. 
Where in the play did we first learn of this Dromio's 
fondness for jesting? 

IV. iii. 

1. Are the occurrences detailed in the opening 
speech all natural and probable ? 

2. Is it natural and probable that Antipholus 
of Syracuse should accept passively all these 
attentions ? 

3. How have we been prepared for the appear- 
ance of the Courtesan ? 

4. What added complications are here brought 
about ? 

5. What further complications are prepared for ? 
Is this managed skilfully ? 

6. In this scene which r61e furnishes the best 
opportunity for acting ? 

IV. iv. 
I. Note the abundance of violent action. Ask 
in each case why this makes good comedy. 
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2. Is the violent action helpful in making this 
scene outbid the preceding portions of the play ? 

3. Do the successive stages of the action in this 
scene show increasing violence and confusion ? 
(See the stage-direction of the Folio at 1. 150.) 

4. How does the dramatist manage matters, 
so that Adriana is convinced of her husband's 
madness ? 

5. How does Pinch come to be present ? 

6. Who are the men that bind Antipholus of 
Ephesus ? How do they happen to be on hand ? 

V. i. 

1. What does Angelo say about the reputation 
of Antipholus of Ephesus ? Why is it helpful for 
the play that Antipholus should bear this reputa- 
tion ? 

2. How do you reconcile the visit of Antipholus 
of Ephesus to the Courtesan, and his wife's jeal- 
ousy of the Courtesan (IH.i. 107-13), with the 
reputation and character here accorded to him ? 

3. Indicate the passages in which humorous 
incidents are related. Why were these incidents 
not presented, acted in each case ? 

4. Is each narrated incident set forth with vigor 
and comic power? 

5. Point out the skill with which the misunder- 
standings are forced to a very climax. 
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6. What is the final misunderstanding, or 
** error," before the clearing-up of the mystery 
begins ? 

7. Point out two or three especially good oppor- 
tunities for acting. 

8. Do 11. 349-55 agree with the story of Aegeon 
in I.i. ? 

9. How many times do the characters get mixed 
up after the explanations have been made ? What 
is the advantage of this feature, aside from the fun 
that it furnishes? 

10. How does it happen that the Duke is able 
to pardon Aegeon in 1. 390 without the payment of 
any fine? Cf. I.i.143-56. 

11. Is the "thirty-three years" of 1. 400 consist- 
ent with what we have already been told ? Specify. 
Theobald proposed to read "twenty-five." Why ? 
Cf. also III.i.89-90; V.i.i6i, 191, 326-27. 

12. Why is so little made of the reunion of 
Aegeon and Aemilia after their long separation ? 
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CHARACTER-STUDY 

Distinguish between the two Antipholi. 

Since the plot of the play requires that the two 
Antipholi shall resemble each other minutely in 
external appearance, bearing, manner, etc., do 
we disregard the very nature of the comedy if 
(with Knight) we interpret these characters as 
differing decidedly and at many points in their 
mental and moral make-up ? 

May we say that Knight interprets the characters 
fairly {Shakspere^ Library ed., 2d ed., 1842, Vol. I, 
pp. 205-7, cited in the old edition of Rolfe), but 
that Shakespeare carries the diflFerences between 
them too far, and thus makes the fundamental 
idea of his play seem still more improbable ? Do 
you wish to defend Shakespeare in this ? 

Does Shakespeare permit careful characteriza- 
tion in some scenes, and suppress it or minimize 
it in others ? Specify. 

Note the questions concerning Antipholus of 
Ephesus under V.i. 

Distinguish between the two Dromios. 

Does Shakespeare go too far in making them 
different in nature ? 

If you have access to Knight (Vol. I, pp. 207-8, 
cited in the old Rolfe) ask whether Knight is 
245 
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justified in the diflFerences which he finds between 
the two Dromios. 

Are Aegeon, Adriana, and Luciana portrayed 
much more fully than the central action requires ? 
If you find this to be true, defend it. If this be 
true, what omen does it furnish for Shakespeare's 
further development ? 

Discuss the character of Aegeon. Does his 
pathetic story make a good setting for "the comedy 
of errors" proper? 

Discuss the character of Adriana. Does she 
have our sympathy ? 

The character of Luciana. What element 
comes into the play through her? Comment on 
Sarrazin's judgment that she is "the most pleasing 
figure in the play." 
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THE RELATION OF THE COMEDY OF 
ERRORS TO ITS SOURCES 

The Comedy of Errors is based upon the Me- 
naechmi of Plautus. It is the only play of Shake- 
speare which finds its source in the ancient classical 
drama. It is probable that, in the Menaechmi, 
Plautus adapted a Greek play by Menander called 
Didymi (=the Twins) of which fragments only 
have been preserved. 

An English translation of the Menaechmi "by 
W. W." (probably William Warner), licensed for 
printing June lo, 1594, appeared in 1595. This 
is reprinted in Part II, Vol. I, of the CoUier- 
Hazlitt Shakespeare^ s Library, also in Appendix II 
of the ed. of The Comedy of Errors in The Dow- 
den Shakespeare. The address of the printer to 
the readers tells us that "the writer hereof" had 
englished "diverse of this poet's comedies" "for 
the use and delight of his private friends." Thus, 
though The Comedy of Errors was almost certainly 
wTitten before 1595, Shakespeare might possibly 
have seen this translation in manuscript; but there 
is no internal evidence of his having used it. We 
shall see below that Shakespeare also makes use 
in The Comedy of Errors of the Amphitryon of 
Plautus. It is possible that he read Plautus in 
247 
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the original Latin. A translation of the Menaech- 
mi into modern English may be found in The 
Comedies of Plautus, translated by H. T. Riley, 
Vol. I, and one of the Amphitryon in Vol. II (Bohn 
Library). 

Anders thinks it probable that Shakespeare's 
comedy was based directly upon an earlier English 
play, and not upon the Menaechmi, or an English 
translation. He suggests that the titles Erotes 
(or Err Otis), appended in the Folio to the name of 
Antipholus of Syracuse (I.ii.; Il.ii.), and Serep- 
tus, applied to his Ephesian brother (Il.i.), "were 
taken over from the old pre-Shakespearean play" 
(p. 33). Since a play called The History of Error 
was acted at Hampton Court on "New yeres dale 
at night," 1576-77, some have conjectured that 
this was Shakespeare's immediate source. The 
following questions assume that Shakespeare 
borrowed directly from Plautus. 

1. Point out the larger borrowings of The 
Comedy of Errors from the Menaechmi. Indicate 
the changes made in the material transferred. 

2. Point out elements in Plautus not made use 
of by Shakespeare. 

3. Point out the important additions made by 
Shakespeare to the story of the Menaechini, includ- 
ing those suggested by the Amphitryon. Is each 
addition effective? 
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Compare Shakespeare and Plautus with refer- 
ence to the following topics: 

4. The use of the Courtesan. 

5. The estrangement between husband and 
wife. 

6. The supposed madness. 

7. Pinch compared with the Doctor. 

8. The story of Aegeon and Aemilia. 

9. Luciana. What element comes into The 
Comedy of Errors by means of this character ? 

10. Read the Amphitryon of Plautus. What 
scene of The Comedy of Errors was derived from 
that play ? Point out the larger agreements and 
differences between this scene and its source. 

11. Is it probable that the original suggestion 
of giving twin servants to the twin masters came 
from the Amphitryon ? 

12. What character gives the necessary exposi- 
tion in the Menaechmi ? in The Comedy of Errors ? 
Is this an improvement? 

13. Note whether the points selected by you 
under No. 9 of the General Questions are new 
to Shakespeare, or whether they are derived from 
Plautus. 
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QUESTIONS OF TEXT OR MEANING 

The only authoritative text of The Comedy of 
Errors is that in the First Folio (F), 1623. 

Unless some other exercise is given, explain 

the meaning of each passage or expression indicated 

below. 

Act I. 



1.4. 

11. inUstine. 

12. seditious. 
35. hy nature. 
39. Scan. 

42. Epidamium through- 
out in F. 

43. the is Theobald's 
emendation for he 
in F. 

55. meane in F. Why 

emend ? 
65. instance. 
152. thy helpe F. 
156. Scan, 
ii. Enter Antipholis 

Act II 
i. Enter Adriana^ wife 
to Antipholis Serep- 
tus (F) =Surreptus 
(snatched away, 

stolen. In the Me- 

250 



Erotes F. Erotes is 
thought to represent 
Erraticus (Errans), 
the wanderer. 
9. host. 

19. villain. 

26. Soon at five o'clock. 

41. 

64-65. 

97. cozenage. Note the 

etymology. 
102. liberties of sin. Han- 
mer emends to liber- 
tines. Discuss. 



naechmi the missing 
brother was stolen). 
15. lash*d. 

32. pause. 

33. no other cause. 
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i.41. jool-hegg^d. 

57. horn-mad. 

64. home. Inserted by 

Hanmer. 
82-83. 

98. defeatures .... fair. 
1 01. stale. 
105. lets. 
107. alonej a love F; 

alonej alone Fa. 
109-15. Paraphrase care- 
fully. 
112. Where F; Wear 

Theobald. 
ii.28. jest upon. 
29. make a common. 

35-39- 
48-49. Scan. 

58. In good time. 

63. 

75. fine and recovery. 
81. scanted them F; 

men Pope. 
85-86. 



i.4. carcanet. 
24. churl. 
28. cates. 
32. Mome . . 

47. 

48. c(n/. 
71. cofeg here 
Globe ed. 



Act 



patch. 



F; there 



95. /a/j»n^. 

99. trying F; ftWn^ 
Pope; trimming 

Rowe. 

128. ^tt//. 

134-35. consecrate .... 
contaminate. See in 
Part * I, "Shake- 
speare's Language/' 
III, J8. 

148. distain^d. Dbcuss 
Hanmer's emenda- 
tion unstained. 

173-74. 

177. stranger F,, a, 3; 
stronger F4. 

183. www »f€ for her 
theme. 

188. /rce'd F; offered Ca- 
pell. 

190. O, /or wiy beads/ 

192. Scan. 

196. //kw Dromio F; //kw 
<iron« Theobald. 

III. 

72. bought and sold. 
89. Omre this. 
105. /tVej u^(m 5ttc<;M 

sion. 
105-6. How many accents 

to each line? 
108. in despite of mirth. 
113. withal. 
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ii.3. 


Love-springs .... 


49. as a bud lie take thee 




buildings .... r«tn- 


F; bed Fa; . . . . 




ateP; building Theo- 


them Capell. 




bald; .... ruinous 


54. mated. 




Capell. Discuss. 


64. my sole earth^s 


n. 


become disloyalty. 


heaven. 


i6. 


attaine F; attaint 


66. / am thee F; aim 




Rowe. D'iscuss. 


Capell. 


19. 




108. in grain. 


21. 


n(7/ beleeve F; &m/ 


126-27. 




Theobald. 


140. caracks. 


22. 


compact of credit. 


151- 


26. 


wise F; m/« Fa. 


151. Cttr/o/. 


44. 


(f^c/ifte. 


152. road. 


45- 


/rat», mermaid. 


172. /^« Porpentine. 




Act IV. 


i.2i. 




38. narrow lands. 


56. 


5e«J we by some 


39- 




token. 


40. 


57- 


humour. 


42. /Ae wa«er . . . . /^e 


93- 


peevish sheep. 


ca5e. 


98. 


Scan. 


49-50. band. 


ii.2. 


austerely. 


58. bankerout F. What 


6. 




form should appear 


7- 




in the text? 


22. 


stigmatical in mak- 


58. 




ing. 


61. // I beF. 


32. 


Tartar limbo. 


iii.ii. Lapland sorcerers. 


33. 


an everlasting gar- 


,13-14.. . 




ment. 


25. Jo&F, Cambridge ;/o6 


35. 


Fairie F; fury Pope. 


Rowe, Herford; bob 


37- 


back-friend .... 


Hanmer, Neilson. 




countermands. 


25. 'rests them. 
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iii.26-27. suits of durance. 


46. Is it well to suppose 


27. sets up his rest. 


that Dromio has in 


zv good rest. 


mind respice funem 


OO' 

38-40. the bark Expedi- 


(look out for the 


tion . ... the hoy 


rope), a scholarly pun 


Delay. 


upon respice finem ? 


59. mend our dinner. 


52. please. 


81. 


54. ecstasy. 


95. is possessed. Parse. 


iv.31. long ears. Is any 


150. The Folio stage-di- 


pun on years ('ears) 


direction runs: Exe- 


intended ? 


unt omneSj as fast as 


40. wont. 


may 6e, frighted. 


46. the prophesie F; to 


How much of this 


prophesy Dyce. 


should be retained ? 


46-47. like the parrot. 


153. stuff. 


Act V. 


i.8. 


138. important. 


16. circumstance. 


140. That. 


34. imthin him. 


146. take order for. 


46. Scan. 


148. strong. 


51. Stray' d. 


175. nicks him like a fool. 


62. copy of our confer- 


205. harlots. 


ence. 


236. vilde Ff. 


82. distemperatures. 


238. anatomy. 


86. Hath F. See in Part 


270. Circe's cup. 


I, * * Shakespeare's 


281. mated. 


Language," IV, §5. 


298. carefulj . ... de- 


105. formal. 


formed. 


136. A. my husband. What 


299. defeatures. 


is the construction of 


310. 


this? 


311. grained. 


137. Who F. 


316. a little use to hear. 
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i.332. Genius. 


400. Thirtie three F; 


356-62. Placed here by 


Twenty-five Theo- 


Capell. In F they 


bald; Twenty-three 


follow 1. 345. Dis- 


Capell. 


cuss. 


402. are F; ne'er Dyce. 


358-60. Scan. 


404. the calendars of their 


359- 


nativity. 


388. are arose. See in 


405. a gossips' feast. 


Part I, "Shake- 


406. Nativitie F; festivity 


speare's Language," 


Dyce. 


in, §§6, 14. 


419. gossiping. 


397. this sympathized one 


424-25. Scan. 


days error. 
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LINES SPOKEN BY EACH CHARACTER' 



279 


AntipholusofS.,I.ii. II 


.ii. Ill.ii. IV.iii.iv. V. 


248 


DiomioofS.,I.ii. Il.ii. 


III.i.ii. IV.i.ii.iii.iv. V. 


212 


Antipholus of E., Ill.i. 


IV.i.iv. V. 


161 


Dromio of E., I.ii. Il.i. 


IILi. IV.i.iv. V. 


143 


Aegeon, Li. V. 




91 


Duke, I.i. V. 




77 


Angelo, III.i.ii. IV.i. 


V. 


34 


Second Merchant, IV.i. 


V. 


26 


Balthazar, Ill.i. 




15 


First Merchant, I.ii. 




15 


Servant, V. 




13 


Officer, IV.i.iv. 




12 


Pinch, IV.iv. 




I 


Gaoler, I.i. 




260 


Adriana, Il.i.ii. Ill.i. 


IV.ii.iv. V. 


96 


Luciana, Il.i.ii. Ill.ii. 


IV.ii.iv. V. 


73 


Abbess, V. 




35 


Courtesan, IV.iii.iv. V. 




8 


Luce, IILi. 





1,799 Total. 

1,778 Actual number of lines, those divided between 
two speakers being counted only once. 

I Summarized from p. 70 of Evenings with ShaksperCy 
by L. M. Griffiths, Bristol, 1889. 
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TIME-SCHEME 

"The whole time of the dramatic action is comprised 
in one day, ending about 5 p. m." (P. A. Daniel, 
Transactions New Shakspere Soc, 1877-79, Part II, 
p. 139) 
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THETWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 
GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1. It is something of a question where to locate 
in this play what may be called "the initial inci- 
dent." Ask first: What is the distinctive, the 
central action of this play? and then: With what 
incident does this central action begin ? 

2. Is Shakespeare exceedingly slow in getting 
the play under way, so that the real initial incident 
comes very late? 

3. Do the comic characters have any vital con- 
nection with the main action ? Do they have any 
continuous action of their own? 

4. Point out the marked symmetry in the group- 
ing of the characters. 

5. Point out at least two examples of an incident 
or situation in the serious action that has a parallel 
or counterpart in the comic portions of the play. 

6. Point out good instances of contrast, whether 
in the characters or in the management of the action. 
Does it seem to you that this element of contrast 
is more marked than in any previous play that we 
have studied? 

7. Point out other plays of Shakespeare in which 
he begins the action in the midst of city-life, and 
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then transfers it to some ideal rural or woodland 
scene, where it finds solution. 

8. Are the forest-scenes in this play filled with 
a real appreciation of woodland beauty ? 

9. Select the l3n:ical and poetic speeches, those 
which have poetical interest and value apart from 
their dramatic context. Are these a marked 
feature of the play ? Do they seem to you to indi- 
cate that the play was composed early in Shake- 
speare's career? 

10. Point out any features of the versification, 
the style, or the management of the action, which 
seem to you to bear upon the question whether 
or not Shakespeare wrote this play very early in 
his career. [A full study of the versification is 
reserved until we can compare the versification of 
the early comedies with that of the middle come- 
dies.] 

11. Blackstone considered the great fault of 
the play to be "the hastening too abruptly, and 
without preparation, to the denouement." Do 
you agree with this? Does this fault mark all 
of the play, or only a part ? 

12. Comment on Dr. Johnson\s criticism that 
Shakespeare "places the emperor at Milan, and 
sends his young men to attend him, but never 
mentions him more.'* 

13. Clarke holds that "the changes in the events 
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[in this play], and above all the impulses and 
actions of the individuals, are brought about with 
abruptness, and an indifference to coherency, even 
probability." The questions on the last scene call 
attention to this feature as it concerns that scene. 
Point out other examples. 

14. Although Northern Italy is nominally the 
scene, point out passages where an English coloring, 
or even an Elizabethan coloring, is given to the 
play. Point out English ideas, customs, etc. 

1 5. In the time-scheme of Daniel, given on p. 296, 
prove each new day and each interval. Do you 
find any distinct inconsistencies in the time ? 

16. In what other plays of Shakespeare is the 
close friendship between two male friends a promi- 
nent feature ? 

17. A helpful classification of comedies, or plays 
which end happily, is into tragi-comedies, mixed 
comedies, pure comedies, and farces. A tragi- 
comedy is a play in which the action, after threaten- 
ing for a time to end fatally, reaches a happy con- 
clusion. A mixed comedy is one in which the 
principal action is in the main dignified and earnest, 
while the humorous element is especially prominent 
in connection with subordinate characters, or even 
in a separate action. A pure comedy is one in 
which the central action is filled with humor. A 
farce resembles a pure comedy, but tolerates the 
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improbable, at times even the preposterous, in 
order to excite laughter. 

■ The class of mixed comedies, as defined above, 
is a large one, and calls for subdivision. Such a 
play as / Henry IV h essentially a mixed comedy. 
It may be called more specifically a heroic comedy, 
since its serious interest is marked by heroic action , 
it will be studied in this work, however, as one of a 
group of histories. The term romantic comedies 
may well be applied to those mixed comedies in 
which novel, unusual, or even improbable elements 
are prominent. These plays are apt to be marked 
by chivalric adventure and enthusiastic love, and 
to many these are the ideas especially indicated by 
the word "romantic." Shakespeare's favorite type 
in comedy is the romantic comedy. It may well 
be desirable to recognize further subdivisions of the 
large class of mixed comedies. 

In which of the above classes do you place each 
of the three comedies of Shakespeare that we have 
read ? Give your reasons in each case ? In which 
play do we first have a clear example of Shake- 
speare's favorite type, "romantic comedy" ? 

18. Mention a number of Shakespeare's later 
plays in which a young woman disguises herself 
as a young man. 

19. Indicate a few points of agreement between 
the three comedies already read. 
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QUESTIONS ON INDIVIDUAL ACTS 
AND SCENES 

Li. 

1. Is the opening situation skilfully put before 
us? 

2. What idea of the coming story do you form 
from this scene? In particular, point out some 
incident or element that you are led to expect in 
the coining play, and tell on what you base your 
expectation. 

3. How far is the humor of the scene organic, a 
natural part of the story ? and how far is it some- 
thing unconnected with the story? 

4. Select the most effective bit of humor in the 
scene, and comment on it. 

5. Select the least successful bit of humor, and 
comment on it. 

6. If the names Valentine and Proteus shall 
prove to be significant of their characters, what 
striking quality may we expect Valentine to dis- 
play? What, Proteus? 

7. What is our first impression of Proteus? 
Is he deeply in love ? Is his tolerance of coarse 
jesting about Julia (11. loi-io) intended to be a 
note of character? Are we inclined to accept 
Speed's low opinion of Proteus at the close of the 
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scene, or Proteus' opinion of Speed, as correct ? 
or to agree with them both ? 

8. What is our first impression of Valentine? 

9. Does it seem probable that 11. 32-33 are an 
allusion to Shakespeare's early comedies Love's 
Labour^ s Lost djcid. Love's Labour^ s Won (this last 
either now lost, or present in the First Folio under 
another name) ? 

I. ii. 

1. Point out a parallel to the beginning of this 
scene in another play of Shakespeare. 

2. What characteristics of Julia are prominent 
here? 

3. Is it necessary to dramatic economy and the 
best artistic effect that these same qualities shall 
be prominent in the later portion of the play? 
Are they prominent later? 

4. What is the nature of the part that Lucetta 
plays ? Do you expect that she will fill an impor- 
tant r61e ? 

5. Comment on Shakespeare's knowledge of 
music as here displayed. Does he assume that 
an ordinary popular audience can understand all 
these musical terms? 

6. Are 11. 102-3 supposed to be spoken aside ? 
Does Julia hear them ? 

7. Point out the successive actions which are 
supposed to accompany 11. 104-29. 
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I. iii. 

1. Do the first sixteen lines have any especial 
reference to Verona and Italy ? 

2. Are these lines a striking expression of the 
spirit of England in the Elizabethan age ? Illus- 
trate them as well as you can from the history and 
biography of the period. 

3. May we accept the high estimate shown here 
(especially in 11. 15-16) of foreign travel as a part 
of an education, as the opinion of the well-to-do 
in Shakespeare's day? Note also the opening 
speech of the play. 

4. Comment on the revelation of Proteus* 
character here made. 

5. Are you able at the close of Act I. to fix upon 
any definite line of interest that seems likely to 
furnish the central action of the play ? 

ILL 

1 . Where in Shakespeare's later plays have we a 
catalogue of the marks of a lover parallel to this 
in 11. 18 flF. ? 

2. Point out good opportunities for acting. 

3. Is this the first instance in Shakespeare of 
a lady making advances to her lover? Name 
at least two of his other heroines that do this. 

4. What were the respective ages of Shakespeare 
and Anne Hathaway when they were married? 
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Do you think it probable that Shakespeare's 
fondness for the feature just commented on is to 
be connected with his own experience ? 

5. Do you find any irregular, scrambling four- 
accent lines, such as we noted in The Comedy 
of Errors ? 

6. Do you find any seven-accent lines rhymed 
in couplets ? What is the relation of these coup- 
lets to the so-called Common Meter stanza (C. M.) 
of the hymn-books ? To the ballad stanza, seen 
in Sir Patrick Spens, Robin Hood and the Monky 
and many other English ballads ? 

II. ii. 

1. What do you infer about the coming story 
from this scene ? Which of the lovers is the more 
likely to prove faithful ? 

2. Is there any distinct preparation here for the 
unfaithfulness of either of them? 

3. Since there is no stage-direction in the origi- 
nal, how do we know that Proteus and Julia ex- 
change rings? 

4. Is this a formal betrothal ? 

II. iii. 

1. Argue that this scene should have been 
omitted. 

2. Defend the presence of this scene. 
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3. Which argument seems to you the stronger ? 

4. Point out how entirely the fun of the opening 
speech depends on good acting. 

5. Hanmer emends a part of Launce's speech 
so that it reads: ^*no, the dog is himself, and I am 
me. Ay, the dog is the dog, and I am myself; 
ay, so so" (11. 24-26). Comment. 

6. Does any tide aflFect Verona? What city 
is Shakespeare really thinking of ? 

II. iv. 

1. What cases of love at first sight have we 
already had in Shakespeare that may be compared 
with this of Proteus for Silvia? 

2. What is the relation of this Duke to the 
Emperor already mentioned in I.iii.27, 58, 67, and " 
elsewhere? Are they the same person? Or is 
this Duke a retainer of the Emperor ? 

3. Do these expressions of youthful love have 
independent poetic interest, apart from their 
dramatic value ? 

4. Point out all the ways in which, before the 
closing speech of this scene, our minds have been 
prepared for the unfaithfulness of Proteus to 
Julia. 

5. Has this preparation been skilful? Has it 
been adequate? 

6. At the close of this scene, what seems likely 
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to be the central action of the drama? Ought 
this line of interest to have been reached and made 
clear earlier in the play ? 

7. Mention another character in Shakespeare 
who, like Valentine in this play, boasts of being 
free from the power of love, and then becomes 
enamored. 

II. V. 

1. Object to the presence of this scene in the 
play. 

2. Defend its presence. 

3. Give your own judgment. 

II. vi. 

1. We learned at the close of II. iv. that Proteus 
is in love with Silvia. In Ill.i. he betrays Val- 
entine^s plan for eloping with Silvia. Why, then, 
do we need this scene ? 

2. Since persons do not think aloud in this 
connected way in real life, should they do so in a 
drama? 

3. In what lines does Proteus simply tell the 
audience directly some things which the dramatist 
wishes them to know ? 

4. Is it easy for an actor to make a long soliloquy 
like this interesting to an audience ? 

5. Do you think that Elizabethan audiences 
were more willing to listen to soliloquies and long 
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])oetical and rhetorical speeches than audiences 
of today? 

II. vii. 

1. What dramatic efifect is produced by Julians 
words of complete confidence in Proteus ? 

2. Select an especially beautiful passage in this 
scene, and point out that in it many words are 
used to express one simple idea. 

3. Do you know any cases in which the device 
of disguising a young woman as a boy had been 
used before Shakespeare ? 

4. Mention four of the plays after this in which 
Shakespeare uses it. 

5. Does this scene imply, especially in 11. 86-87, 
that Julia's father has been dead for some time ? 
Does this agree with I.ii.131 and I.iii.48? 

III. i. 

1. Point out the great emotional range, and 
the opportunities offered for efifective acting, in 
the part of Valentine. 

2. Do you think that the presence of Verona 
in 1. 81 of the Folio and also in V.iv.129, and of 
Fadua in II. v. 2, justify the Cambridge Editors 
in holding ''that Shakespeare had written the 
whole of the play before he had finally determined 
where the scene was to be laid" ? 

3. Why did Shakespeare use rhyme in 11. 90-105 ? 
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4. Point out some advantage that would be 
secured by beginning a new scene with 1. 188. 
The stage-direction (there is none in the Folio) 
could then make Valentine enter on one side of the 
stage, and Proteus and Launce on the other. 

5. Do the alternations of jest and earnest in 
11. 188-218 seem to you artistic, or unpleasant? 

6. Has the conversation between Launce and 
Speed anything to do with the play ? Do we hear 
again of the woman represented in Launce 's 

catalogue ? 

III. ii. 

1 . How long has Valentine been gone according 
to 1. 3 ? How long according to 11. 11-13 ? 

2. Point out that the actor taking the part of 
Proteus must here act in two diflferent planes — act 
for two different audiences, so to speak. In doing 
this what are any dangers that must be avoided ? 

3. Is this scene humorous in the reading ? 
Would it be humorous if well acted? 

4. What lines by implication blame most strongly 
the proposed conduct of Proteus ? 

IV. i. 

I . Capell's location for this scene is The frontiers 
of Mantua. A forest. White's is A Forest near 
Milan. After completing the reading of the play, 
decide which location you prefer, and why. 
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2. Should we accept the "sixteen months" of 
I. 21, and interpret the time-relations of our play 
to conform with it ? 

3. Comment on the probablity of this scene and 
of these outlaws. 

4. To what English associations was this scene 
meant to appeal ? 

5. How does this scene affect our sympathy for 
Valentine ? 

6. What line has become a proverb? Cf. 
Chaucer's The Knightes Tale, 1. 2,184 (A 3,042). 
Is the agreement between the two poets probably 
due to accident? or to the fact that the line was 
already a proverb before Chaucer used it? or 
to the fact that Shakespeare borrowed from 
Chaucer ? 

IV. ii. 

1. Is there any dramatic need for the opening 
speech of Proteus? 

2. Point out the contrasts in the emotional 
states of the chief characters. 

3. Point out the examples of dramatic irony. 
Comment on this feature. 

4. Is it natural and appropriate that Silvia 
should promise Proteus her picture ? 

5. Is her reason for doing this a good one ? 

6. Can you think of a possible reason that is 
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not expressed? Have we a right to give any 
weight to an unexpressed reason? 

7. Does Silvia's promise of the picture mean 
that Proteus receives "encouragement enough 
to excuse some loss of head" (Lloyd)? or that 
Silvia ** intended to throw dust in the eyes of this 
subtle man" (Latham)? or have you some other 
interpretation ? 

8. Is this song the "sonnet" of III.ii.93? 

'9. Is the song intended to be appropriate to the 
character of Thurio ? 

10. Point out the especial opportunities for good 
acting. Point out any dangers to be avoided. 

IV. iii. 

1. Why should this be given as a new scene, 
and IV.iv. as still another? What principle. is 
observed in this division ? Note IV.iv. 91 . 

2. Ought IV.iii.23 and IV.i.17 to agree ? 

3. Is it artistic to introduce a new character so 
late in the play ? 

4. For what r61e is Sir Eglamour needed? 
Point out the fitness of his character, as it is here 
indicated, for the part assigned to him. 

IV. iv. 

I. What marked improbability has Shake- 
speare introduced into this scene ? 
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2. If we overlook this initial improbability, 
what effective dramatic situation does it give us ? 

3. Do you suppose that the parallel between 
11. 32 and 95 is intentional? 

4. What is the paper referred to in 11. 127-28, 
130-32 ? Should the nature of this paper have 
been made plain? What is the value of this 
incident ? 

5. If Silvia*s promise to send her picture to 
Proteus (IV.ii.132) seemed to you a questionable 
feature, ask whether the sending of the picture 
by Julia is dramatically so effective that it partially 
justifies that promise as a dramatic expedient. 

6. Point out the cases of dramatic irony in this 
scene. Comment on this feature. 

7. Point out the especial opportunities for acting. 

V. i. 

I . How is Silvia dressed, as we learn later ? 

V. ii. 

1. Comment on the use of the apart. Cf. p. 206. 

2. Comment on the use of dramatic irony. 

3. Why does Proteus speak 1. 9 ? 

V. iii. 

I . Was the good Eglamour merely a good runner ? 
Is this character artistically managed ? 
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V. iv. 

1. What parallel is oflFered in one of Shake- 
speare's later plays to the opening speech of 
Valentine ? 

2. Point out each occasion in this scene when a 
person changes his mind or makes a sudden deci- 
sion. 

3. In each case, state what motives are indicated 
for the change of mind or sudden decision, and 
what strokes of preparation you can find. Ask if 
the motiving and the preparation in each case are 
skilfully managed and adequate. The instances 
discussed under questions 4 and 5 need only be 
mentioned here. 

4. Is it fitting and natural that the man who 
has just declared his purpose to outrage Silvia 
should so promptly receive and accept the love of 
Julia? 

5. Is it psychologically possible that Valentine 
should surrender Sylvia to anyone? Especially 
to one who has just tried to outrage her ? 



The lines concerned in the preceding question, 
and in a number of questions that will follow, are 
especially the following, spoken by Valentine : 
And, that my love may appear plain and free. 
All that was mine in Silvia I give thee. 

—LI. 82-83. 
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a) Emendations 

Blackstone proposed to transfer 11. 82-83 to the 
close of Thurio's last speech, following the present 
1. 135. Staunton would give them to Proteus, 
reading Jidia in 1. 83. In 1. 83 Barron Field con- 
jectures thine for mine; while Cartwright suggests 
^give {=f or give) ior give. Comment. 

b) Denial of Shakespeare's authorship 

Hanmer considers this passage "one great proof 
that the main parts of this play did not proceed 
from Shakespeare." Comment. 

c) Considerations in favor of accepting Valentine's 
words as an offer to surrender Silvia to Proteus 

(i) There is reason to believe that Shakespeare 
once surrendered to a friend the woman that he 
loved. It is thought that this fact may explain 
the presence in this play of a similar feature. 
Read in Shakespeare's Sonnets, Nos. XL-XLII; 
note the parallel that is there presented, and com- 
ment on this line of explanation. It is noteworthy 
that the close friendship between two men is a 
favorite feature in Shakespeare's plays; and An- 
tonio risks his life for his friend Bassanio. 

(2) This extravagant expression of friendship, 
the giving-up by a lover of his lady-love to his 
friend, was celebrated in mediaeval stories that 
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were still popular in Shakespeare's day. As ex- 
amples of this, "Halliwell cited the old English 
romance Amis and Amiloun; and Professor Her- 
ford recurred to Boccaccio's tale of Tito and 
Gisippo {Decam. x, 8), a tale introduced in Sir 
Thomas Elyot's Governour, 1531, and versified 
therefrom in a dull poem by Edward Lewicke in 
1562" (Bond's ed. of The Two GenUemen, p. xxi). 
Bond notes a fainter parallel in Lyly's Endymion 
(probably acted in 1586). Is it probable that 
Shakespeare is here making use of this popular 
incident ? 

(3) Would not this extravagant generosity mark 
''the complete fulfilment of the Lylian antithesis 
between the Gentlemen'* (Bond), between the true 
friend and the false friend ? 

(4) Is not this sudden surrender simply the 
climactic example of the various sudden and im- 
perfectly motived actions and changes of mind 
which mark this play, and especially this scene ? 
Is it not somewhat unfair, therefore, to try to 
explain away this instance, as if it were an isolated 
thing, and alien to its context ? 

d) Suggestions that wotUd lessen or alter the appar- 
ent force of Valentine^ s words 

The usual interpretation of Valentine's words 
is that he offers to surrender Silvia to Proteus. 
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Most commentators recognize no other possible 
meaning. In 1899 Herford spoke of "Valentine's 
oflFer to surrender Silvia to the man who had just 
proposed to outrage her." In 1903 Dowden said: 
"Valentine is generous enough to resign to the 
repentant traitor all his rights in Silvia" (Gayley, 
Representative English Comedies , p. 640). 

But a certain Dr. Batteson suggested in 1902 
that the words mean: "All the love that I felt in 
Silvia's case I extend to thee" (p. 107 of the ed. by 
Bond). Bond prefers to interpret: "All the love 
that devotion to Silvia lets me call my own, I give 
to thee" (p. xxxvii). 

Miss Porter and Miss Clarke, in their edition of 
the play (1908), summarize the action thus: "Val- 
entine forgives him [Proteus], and to show how 
supreme a friend he is, offers to trust him with 
Silvia" (p. 83). On p. 168, these editors quote an 
earlier suggestion of Phelps, "that this surrender 
.... may have been intended by Valentine merely 
as a test of the sudden penitence of Proteus." 

(i) Does any one of these explanations seem to 
you legitimate and probable ? 

(2) Does the energy of Valentine's speech to 
Thurio in 11. 126-31 throw any doubt on the usual 
interpretation of 1. 83 ? 

(3) Does it seem to you probable that, in this play 
where there is so much use of irony, these strangely 
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worded lines are intended to bear one meaning to 
the speaker, and another meaning to the despair- 
ing Julia, whose swoon is needed by the dramatist 
in order to bring about a complete disclosure of 
the complex situation ? 



6. How do you explain the fact that Silvia does 
not speak after 1. 58 ? 

7. Comment on 11. 1 14-15. 

8. Can 11. 156-57 be disproved from this very 
scene ? 

9. Howcan the Duke pardon Valentine's outlaws ? 
Were they, so far as we can learn, his subjects ? 

10. Make a brief comment on the following: 
"[The last scene] fails to do everything for which 

we have been looking Having lured his 

audience on by writing scenes which constantly 
promised complicated action ahead, when the 
closing in of the afternoon at last drives him to 
bay, [the dramatist] gets out of his difficulties in 
the swiftest possible fashion, but with complete 
sacrifice of good dramatic art, the rich possibilities 
of his material, and truth to life." — ^Baker, The 
Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist, pp. 
120, 122. 

11. Point out parallels from other plays of 
Shakespeare to the sudden awakening of Proteus' 
conscience. 
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Proteus, — Our first impressions of Proteus. Is 
he deeply in love ? His bearing in the scene with 
his father, I.iii. The significance of his good-bye 
to Julia, n.ii. Does he struggle against the tempta- 
tion to be untrue to his friend ? Does he receive 
from Silvia "encouragement enough to excuse some 
loss of head" (Lloyd) ? His threat to outrage 
Silvia, in V.iv. His rapid and enthusiastic return 
to, Julia. 

Valentine, — Is Valentine intellectually a dull 
man ? The riddle of his conduct in V.iv. His in- 
fluence upon the outlaws. 

Jtdia, — "The first of Shakespeare's female 
characters that he has given us with any fulness 
of detail." Do the characteristics of Julia that 
come out in I.ii. appear again in the play ? Does 
this scene raise expectations that are never fulfilled ? 
What characteristics come out in Il.vii. ? Does 
Julia really wish Lucetta to give her counsel 
(Il.vii.i)? Is there any attempt to hoodwink 
Lucetta, like that in I.ii. ? Have we been pre- 
pared for the pathetic appeal made by Julia's 
bearing in IV.ii. ? Julia's bearing in the scene 
with Silvia, I V.iv. The significance of Julia's 
delivering the wrong paper (11. 127 ff.). The 
281 
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attitude of Julia to Silvia after this interview. In 
V.iv. is the swoon of Julia at 1. 84, or are her 
sharp words to Proteus in 11. 98-109, most appro- 
priate to the Julia of Acts I. and II. ? Comment 
on the following words, or comment directly upon 
the questions which they raise: *'An angelic purity 
and self-respect such as Julia's never could assimi- 
late with a nature like that of Proteus. Her very 
quality of soul would lead her to deplore the wreck 
of all where she had 'garnered up her heart,' and 
to forgive the traitor: but to unite with and love 
such a man were to anomalize her own creation; 
it were, in short, almost to demand an impossi- 
bility." — Charles Cowden Clarke. 

SUvia. — Comment on Silvia's power of intrigue, 
of accomplishing her ends by skilful devices. The 
revelation of her character on the occasion of 
Valentine's banishment. Her treatment of Thurio. 
Her treatment of Proteus. Interpret the sending 
of her picture to Proteus. Her interview with 
Sebastian Qulia). Why should the resourceful 
Silvia say nothing and do nothing at a disposal of 
herself that makes Julia swoon ? 

Launce, — Shakespeare's first fully portrayed and 
entirely successful clown. Has he any function in 
the play except to furnish comic relief ? The na- 
ture of Launce's comic genius. The intimacy be- 
tween him and his dog. Is it intended that tl^e 
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dog shall appear upon the stage? It has been 
charged that Launce is an inconsistent character, 
sometimes stupid, sometimes keen and intelligent. 

Speed. — The characteristics of Speed may be 
brought out by comparing him with Launcej point 
by point. 

The Duke. — ^What is his relation to the Emperor 
mentioned in I.iii.27, 38, 58, 67, and elsewhere ? Is 
the Duke consistently portrayed? Is his forgive- 
ness and acceptance of Valentine in V.iv. ade- 
quately motived ? 

Thurio. — Should the rdle of Thurio be made 
comic in the acting? What is a danger in doing 
this ? 

The Outlaws. — ^Are these outlaws probable? 
Are they consistent ? 
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THE RELATION OF 

THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 

TO ITS SOURCES 

Shakespeare did not take the plot of this play 
from any one source. He brought together and 
fashioned mto an original whole, literary material 
— characters, incidents, situations — which had 
already found expression in different forms. 

The Spanish romance of Jorge de Montemayor, 
entitled Diana Enamoraday was originally pub- 
lished in 1542, and appeared in the English trans- 
lation of Bartholomew Yonge in 1598. This 
translation had been completed in manuscript by 
1582. Bond notes that French translations of the 
Diana were published in 1578 and 1587. Upon 
the story of Felix and Felismena, contained in the 
Diana, part of the present play is based. Shake- 
speare may well have used as his immediate source 
a play entitled The History of Felix and PhUio- 
mena which was performed at Court "on the son- 
daie next after newe yeares daie at night," in 
1584-85. 

I. Read the story of The Shepherdess Felis- 
mena, as reprinted from Yonge*s translation of 
Montemayor's romance in Vol. I of Part I of the 
Collier-Hazlitt SJtakespeare^s Library (London, 
284 
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iS75)> PP- 275-312. Point out the chief points 
of agreement and of difference between this story 
and that of Proteus and Julia in The Two GenUe- 
men. The agreements concern especially I.ii., 
Il.vii., IV.ii.iv. Copious extracts from Yonge's 
version are given in the Porter and Clarke edition 
of this play. 

2. The many points of agreement between this 
play and Romeo and Juliet are undoubtedly due 
to the fact that Shakespeare was already familiar 
with Arthur Brooke's poem of Romeus and Jtdut, 
printed in 1562 and 1587, which was the direct 
source of Shakespeare's tragedy. Indicate the 
points of agreement between The Two Gentleman 
and Romeo and Jidiet; or compare our play di- 
rectly with Brooke's poem (in Cassell's National 
Library, 15 cents; also in Vol. I of Part I of Shake- 
speare^ s Library). 

Shakespeare has been thought to be influenced 
in the outlaw scenes of The Two Gentlemen by 
certain portions of Sidney's A rcadiay 1 590. Anders 
thinks this improbable, £ind that Shakespeare's 
main indebtedness in the outlaw scenes was to the 
Robin Hood Ballads. 

3. Where in the play is Robin Hood mentioned ? 

4. Point out a passage parallel to one in our 
play in the opening stanzas of A Gest of Rohyn 
Hode (the only satisfactory one-volume edition of 
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the English Ballads is that of Child, Sargent, and 
Kittredge, Boston, 1904). 

Other more doubtful sources may be neglected 
here. 

More important than the question of the specific 
sources of The Two Gentlemen, but also more hard 
to estimate fairly, is the claim that Shakespeare 
learned from John Lyly the art of writing witty 
prose dialogue; and the claim that Robert Greene 
preceded Shakespeare and was his teacher in the 
writing of his favorite form of comedy, romantic 
comedy (see above under General Questions, 
No. 17). 

Bond notes many forms of what he considers 
to be the influence of Lyly upon Shakespeare (pp. 
xxvii-xxxi in the ed. of this play in The Dowden 
Shakespeare), Herford compares "Launce and 
Speed with the punning clowns of Lyly, in particu- 
lar with Licio and Petulius in his Midas," Par- 
ticular comparisons have been suggested between 
the following passages: The Two Gentlemen, Ill.i. 
300 flF.; cf. Midas y l.ii.20-87; The Two Gentlemen , 
Li. 76-98; cf. Sapho and Phao, ILiii.45 ^-J ^^ 
Two Gentleman, V.ii. close; cf. Mother Bombie, 
ILv. close; andll.ii. 

5. Read the three plays of Lyly just mentioned, 
and try to estimate Shakespeare's indebtedness to 
him (Fairholt's ed. of Lilly's dramas, 2 vols.. 
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London, 1858; or better, Bond's ed. of Lyly's 
Complete Works, 3 vols., Oxford, 1902). 

6. Read Robert Greene's Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay and James IV of Scotland and com- 
ment upon the passages quoted below (Dyce's 
ed. of the poems and plays of Greene and Peele, 
Routledge; or Collins' ed. of the poems and plays 
of Greene, 2 vols., Oxford, 1905). 

'*It is not too much to say that the author of 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay and of James IV 
of Scotland stands in the same relation to Romantic 
Comedy as the author of Tamburlaine and 
Edward II stands to Romantic Tragedy and His- 
tory In Greene's women, in Margaret, for 

example, in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, and 
in Ida and Dorothea in James IV, we see in outline 
the women most characteristic of Shakespeare's 
Romantic Comedy; while Slipper, Nano, and Miles 
are undoubtedly the immediate protot)rpes of 
Launce, of Launcelot, and of Touchstone. In 
style he was undoubtedly one of Shakespeare's 
masters. Could anyone who compares the versi- 
fication and diction of Greene's medleys fail to be 
struck with the similarity between them and the 
earlier comedies of Shakespeare, a similarity to be 
found in no equal degree in any other plays preced- 
ing or contemporary with the Master's earlier 
work? It seems to me indeed that Shakespeare 
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owes as much in Romantic Comedy to Greene as 
he owed to Marlowe in history and tragedy." — 
Collins, I, pp. 57-58. 

7. "If Shakespeare was a pupil of Greene's 
in comedy, he was an intelligent pupil, who knew 
what to remember and what to forget" (Dowden). 
Comment. 
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QUESTIONS OF TEXT OR MEANING 

The Two Gentlemen appeared for the first time 
in the Folio of 1623. This authoritative text is 
well printed, and there are not many textual 
diflSculties. 

Unless some other exercise is given, explain the 
meaning of each passage or expression indicated 
below. 

Act I. 



i.i. Compare the scansion 


160. deign. 


of Proteus here and 


ii.4. resort. 


in 1. 12. 


27. moved me. 


8. shapeless. 


41. broker. 


18. beadsman. 


53. What 'look F1-3. 


19. love-book. 


68. stomach. 


27. 


81. set Fi has no period, 


36-37. circumstance 


perhaps because Julia 


.... circumstance. 


interrupts. 


49. the prime. 


83. Cf. Much Ado, Ill.iv. 


53. road. Does this suit 


44-46. 


Verona ? 


84. heavy. 


65. I love Ff; I leave 


85. burden. 


Pope. 


93-96. flcU .... descant 


71. embark for Milan. 


.... mean .... 


Was this possible ? 


bass. 


1 01-2. a lost mutton 


97. 


.... a laced mutton. 


99. coil. 


119. noddy. 


102. makes it strange. 


153. testerned. 


116. search it. 
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ii.126. sith. 


32. in eye of. 


135. taken up. 


35-36. What is the ob- 


137. a month's mind. 


ject of shall make 


139. wink. 


known? 


iii.6. of slender reputation. 


39. Don. Is this word 


7. out. 


caught from the 


10. studious. Note the 


Spanish source of 


condensation given 


the play ? 


by this transferred 


47. pawn. 


epithet. 


69. exhibition. 


30. tilts and tournaments. 


71. Excuse it not. 


What is the dis- 


84. Scan. 


tinction ? 




Act II. 


i.2. one. Was Shake- 


100. motion. 


speare familiar with a 


106. servant. 


pronunciation of one 


164. She gave me none. 


that did not begin 


173. discover. 


with wf Cf. L. L. 


175. in print. 


Lost, IV.ii.85. 


177- 


25. takes diet. 


178-79. 


26. puling. 


iii.2. kind. 


27. Hallowmas. 


3. proportion. 


29. one of the lions. 


4. prodigious. 


35 ff. In how many dif- 


5. Imperial* s. 


ferent senses is with- 


24-26. See question un- 


out used? 


der this scene. 


38. none else would — 




what? 


Theobald reads wood 


48. Construction of she? 


(=mad); Pope, an 


84. What is the point? 


ould. would C2in= old 


91. set. 


in Southern English. 
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iii.32. up and down. 

46. lose the flood. How 
is Verona conceived ? 
57. and the tide Ff; 
and the tied! Singer. 
Singer also changed 
tide of F, to tied in 
II. 41, 42, 44. 
iv.i8. qiwte. 

19. jerkin. 

20. doublet. 

54. Don. Cf. I.iii.39. 
65. Omitting. 
73. feature. 
85. cite him. 
114. die on. 

116. To Thurio in Ff 
and Neilson. To 
Servant by Theobald, 
Cambridge Eds., Her- 
ford. 
123. commended. 
138-39. to. 
139. ATor . ... no. 



152- 
154- 

195" 



7- 

13- 

61. 

vi.7. 

as- 
sy- 

43- 
vii.42 

51- 
52. 



S3- 
70. 

85. 



a principality. 
•55. What meanings 

has except here ? 

mine eye^ or Valen- 

tinus* praise^ is one of 

many emendations. 

Ff have Padua by 

oversight. 

shot. 

closed. 

ale. 

sweet-suggesting. 

competitor. 

pretended. 

drift. 
. weeds. 

farthingale. 

likes Ff. See in Part 

I, "Shakespeare's 

Language," IV, §7. 

codpiece, 

infinite. 

longing. 



Act III. 



i.i. 
4. discover. 
18. drift. 
28. aim. 
47. pretence. 
74. where. 



Si. of Verona Halliwell. 

See question on 

this line. 
82. nice. 
99. For why. 
113. lets, 
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i.117. quaintly. 
121. of. blood. 
145. thither Ff; hither 
Herford, Neilson. 

153-55- . 

177. shadow. 

182. leave. 

185. to fly. 

189. Soho. 

192. *tis a Valentine. 

200. Who Fx; WhomF^.^. 

234. repeal. 

247. manage. 

263. owe knave. 

269. gossips. 

272. tare. 

273. cate-log .... c^^mfi- 

289. //tern. 

290. jolt-head. 

300. 5at«/ Nicholas, 
^ij. set the world on 
wheels. 



324. Does Speed say this, 

or read it? 
326. kissed. Not in Ff. 

Inserted by Rowe. 
330. a sweet mouth. 
347. ci*rj/. 
388. going. 
ii.7. Trenched. 
8. Aw. 

49. xc;eeJ. Rowe conjec- 
tured wean\ Keight- 
ley, wind. 
53. bottom. 
68. /ime. 

77. discover such integrity. 
81. unsounded, 

84. cowjor/ Ff. Cf. IV. 
i.64. 

85. dump. 

87.* inherit. 1 

94. on^e/. 



Act IV. 



i.i. passenger. 

10. proper. 

34. travaile Fi. From 
this come both travail 
and travel. Which 
spelling is better 
here ? happy. 



46. awful. Heath con- 
jectures lawful, 

4g. And heire and Neece, 
al{l)idey Fj-a; An 
heir, and near allied 
Theobald. Comment. 

58. quality. 
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i.64. consort. 


40. 


Wreaking Ff; Reck- 


72. silly. 




ing Pope. 


74. crews. One conjec- 


iv.3. 


of a puppy. 


ture is creWy another 


5. 


went to it. 


cave. 


9. 


me. Explain its force. 


ii.i2. quips. 


14. 


a dog at all things. 


18-20. crept .... creep. 


20-21. bless the mark. 


Is a touch of char- 


34. 


puddings. 


acter-portrayal in- 


59- 


the other squirrel. 


tended ? 


60. 


the Hangmans boyes 


20. go. 




Fx. 


27. allycholly. 


67. 


still an end. 


39, 41. she. Is this 


78. 




rhyme allowable in 


79. 


to leave. 


Chaucer? 


127. 


unadvised. 


45- 


132. 




65. slow. 


160. 


pinch'd. 


68. change. 


161. 


black. 


76. out of all nick. 


164. 


pageants of delight. 


96. conceitless. 


171. 


lamentable. 


114. tn A^* grave Fj. 


172. 


passioning. 


Defend this read- 


172- 


•73. Ariadne .... 


ing. 




Theseus'. 


125. else. 


187. 




130-31. Is there a mix- 


190. 


tire. 


ture of constructions 


197. 


eyes are grey as glass. 


here? 




What was this color ? 


136. halidom. 




Cf. Chaucer's Pro- 


iii.17. ahhor{ryd F1-4; ab- 




logue, 1. 152. 


hors Hanmer. 


200. 


respective. 


38. What is the difficulty 


202. 




with the construc- 


206. 




tion? 
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Act V. 




i.6. expedition. 




sert own after one'Sy 


12. recover .... sure. 




instead. 


ii.7. To Proteus in Ff. 


86. 


wag. 


13-14. To Thurio in Ff. 


94. 


cry you mercy. 


25. possessions. 


lOI. 


gave aim. 


49. peevish. 


103- 


cleft the root. 


56. The construction of 


106-7. */ shame live 


hate. 




In a disguise of love. 


iv.2. This .... woods 


117. 


close. 


Ff. 


127. 


measure. 


6. recw<i. 


129. 


See question upon 


37. tender. 




III.i.81. But see 


42. ca/w. 




also IV.i.17. 


43. still approved. 


137- 


make such means. 


47-49- 


144. 


Plead a new state. 


62. common. Is /Aa/ 




Steevens puts period 


demonstrative or rel- 




after 1. 143. What is 


ative ? 




the effect ? 


63. Scan. Fa reads Thou 


152. 


kept withal. 


treacherous man. 


160. 


include. 


67. now inserted after 


161. 


triumphs . ... so- 


trusted in Fa. John- 




lemnity. 


son and Herford in- 
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LINES SPOKEN BY EACH CHARACTER^ 

464 Proteus, I.i.iii. Il.ii.iv.vi. III.i:ii. IV.ii.iv. 

V.ii.iv. 

393 Valentine, I.i. Il.i.iv. Ill.i. IV.i. V.iv, 

242 Launce, Il.iii.v. Ill.i. IV.iv. 

226 Speed, I.i. Il.i.iv.v. Ill.i. IV.i. 

200 Duke, Il.iv. Ill.i.ii. V.ii.iv. 

56 Thurio, Il.iv. Ill.ii. IV.ii. V.ii.iv. 

46 Panthino, I.iii. Il.ii.iii. 

35 Antonio, I.iii. 

28 Eglamour, IV.iii. V.i. 

26 Host, IV.ii. 

26 Third Outlaw, IV.i. V.iii.iv. 

22 First Outlaw, IV.i. V.iii.iv. 

16 Second Outlaw, IV.i. V.iii.iv. 

S2S Julia, I.ii. Il.ii.vii. IV.ii.iv. V.ii.iv. 
159 • Silvia, Il.i.iv. IV.ii.iii.iv. V.i.iii.iv. 
72 Lucetta, I.ii. Il.vii. 

2,334 Total. 

2,294 Actual number of lines, those divided between 
two speakers being counted only once. 

I Summarized from p. 74 of Evenings with Shakspere, 
by L. M. Griffiths, Bristol, 1889. 
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TIME-SCHEME^ 

The time of this play comprises seven days repre- 
sented on the stage, and intervals. 

Day I. Act I., scenes i.ii. 

Interval: a month, perhaps; perhaps sixteen 
months. (Valentine, interrogated by the 
outiaws, says that he has sojourned in Milan 
"some sixteen months'' [IV.i.21]. The six- 
teen months is not wanted for the plot of 
the play; but, if accepted, its place must be 
in the first interval.) 

Day 2. I.iii. Il.i. 

Day 3. Il.ii.iii. 

Interval: Proteus' journey to Milan. 

Day 4. Il.iv.v. 

Interval of a few days. 

Day 5. Il.vi.vii. Ill.i.ii. IV.i. 

Interval, including Julia's journey to Milan. 

Day 6. IV.ii. 

Day 7. rV.iii.iv. V. 

I The analysis of P. A. Daniel, Transactions New 
Shakspere Soc.y 1877-79, Part IT, pp. 124, 122-23. 
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A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM 

GENERAL QUESTIONS 

I'. Point out a few features that are common to 
all four of Shakespeare's early comedies, ending 
with A Midsummer 'NighVs Dream. 

2. Point out a few features that are common to 
A Midsummer-Night's Dream and either one or 
two of the three other early comedies. 

3. A Midsummer-Night^ s Dream is considered 
to mark a great artistic advance upon the three 
other early comedies. Comment on this judg- 
ment. 

4. Into how many actions can you properly 
divide this play ? Classify these in some way. 

5. **In the analysis of Shakespearean drama 
.... what becomes prominent is the inter- 
weaving of different stories, that move side by side 
like the four parts of musical harmony, with the 
artistic effects of symmetry, balance, contrast, 
making themselves felt as these stories progress'' 
(Moulton). Comment on the relation of the 
different stories, or actions, of this play to one 
another. 

6. What different purposes are accomplished 
by the story of Bottom and his associates ? 

301 
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7. Does the central action of this play seem to 
you to embody any lesson, truth, or teaching ? If 
so, what is it? 

8. What points of agreement are there between 
the story of Pyramus and Thisbe and the central 
action of the play ? 

9. How are the different groups of characters 
brought together in the wood ? Point out any 
advantages in thus transferring the scene to the 
wood. 

10. What do you understand to be the meaning 
of the title of the play ? 

11. What do you consider to be the beginning 
of the complication in the main action, the initial 
incident ? 

12. What r61e does accident play in the drama ? 
Is it allowed to determine an)rthing finally ? 

13. Point out the more striking examples of con- 
trast, merely referring to cases which have been 
sufficiently brought out under previous questions. 

14. Point out a few examples of the skilful use 
of surprise. 

15. What amount of time is covered by the 
entire action, according to the indication given at 
the beginning of the play? Show by references 
the time-scheme which seems to you to be actually 
followed ? 

16. Why did Shakespeare allow this discrepancy 
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to remain in the play ? Can you see any distinct 
advantage in the longer time-scheme ? in the shorter 
one? 

17. Discuss briefly the evidence concerning the 
date of composition of this play. What is your 
best judgment on this point ? 

18. It has been held that different portions of 
the play show such differences in maturity and in 
artistic excellence as to make it probable that an 
early version was later revised or completed. This 
would give two dates of composition instead of one. 
Comment on this view. 

19. Many have held that this play was com- 
posed for some special occasion, presumably for 
the festivities attending some marriage. What 
things in the play seem to indicate this? What 
is your own opinion ? 

20. At some time before the play opens the 
relation of the two Athenian lovers to the two 
ladies may be represented thus: 

Demetrius * Helena 

Lysander > Hermia 

(Note that the names in each column are in alpha- 
betical order). 

At the time when the play opens the relation has 
changed to this: 

Demetrius ->^^ Helena 

Lysander * Hermia 
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Indicate each point in the play at which the 
relation changes, and draw a diagram analogous 
to those above to represent each new relation. 
How does the last situation that we reach compare 
with the first one given above? The affections 
of the ladies do not change. Helena loves Deme- 
trius throughout, and Hermia loves Lysander. 

21. How many of the stories of this play con- 
tain magical anointings? Taking each story of 
this kind separately, state the successive anointings, 
telling in each case the person anointing, the person 
anointed, the substance used, and the result. 

22. Note cases of sHchomythia, or dialogue in 
which each speech consists of a single line. Is it 
effective in each case, or does it seem artificial ? 

23. Did we meet with stichomythia in the pre- 
ceding comedies ? Assuming that the early come- 
dies have been studied in the order in which they 
were written, does this feature seem to be lessening 
or increasing in amount ? 

24. What are some advantages that can be 
secured by representing this play upon the stage ? 
What are some disadvantages that would be 
incurred ? Make some suggestions as to the acting, 
costumes, stage-setting, etc., in order that the stage 
representation may be as satisfactory and help- 
ful as possible. 

25. Those who have access to the necessary 
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material will be interested to inquire how far A 
Midsummer-Night^ s Dream anticipated in form 
and in spirit the fully developed masque (com- 
bined with the antimasque), as it was afterward 
elaborated by Ben Jonson. One of Jonson's 
masques was Oberon, the Fairy Prince, 1610. 

26. The Tempest, one of Shakespeare's latest 
plays, is in many ways a companion-piece to A 
Midsummer-Night^ s Dream. The consideration 
of the agreements and differences between them 
will be deferred until we take up the study of The 
Tempest, 

27. For what different purposes, in this play, 
does Shakespeare seem to use blank verse, five- 
accent rhymed lines, four-accent rhyme, and 
prose? 

28. What characters in the play talk in verse 
only? in prose only? 

29. What characters talk in both verse and 
prose? Trace through the play each character 
who does this, and try to see what principle governs 
the variation between the two forms. 

30. What subject-matter is put into verse ? 
what into prose? Make some general state- 
ments concerning the variation between verse and 
prose. 

31. Point out in some short passage a number 
of words and expressions which have similar 
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mental associations and suggestions, so that they 
all help to bring out and intensify the same emotion. 
Are any words present which thwart or oppose 
the emotional unity of the passage ? 
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QUESTIONS ON INDIVIDUAL ACTS 
AND SCENES 

Li. 

1. What action, or line of interest, is first pre- 
sented ? What action is next introduced ? What 
connection is made between them? 

2. Do you find an unmotived feature in this 
scene, or one inadequately motived? Is the 
inadequacy of the motiving explained or covered 
up in any way ? 

3. Perhaps you will find more than one feature 
of which the motiving seems questionable, or at 
least to deserve comment. Discuss any case or 
cases not already touched upon. 

4. Is it likely that the conversation between 
Lysander and Hermia took place in Theseus' 
palace ? What does 1. 180 imply as to this ? 

5. Is it proper that Theseus should talk about 
the Trojan War (11. 173-74) ? 

6. What statements are made about the moon in 
Act I. ? Are they consistent ? 

Lii. 

1. What new story does this scene take up? 

2. Where were we prepared for such a scene as 
this? 
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3. What is the artistic advantage in having 
this scene follow the subject-matter of I.i. ? in 
having it precede the opening portion of Il.i. ? 

4. What features of the English stage of Shaker 
speare's day are illustrated in the plans of the 
craftsmen for their play ? 

5. The words of Quince in 11. 11-13 are a jest 
at such descriptions as that upon the title-page of 
Thomas Preston's Cambyses (probably printed in 
1570), which calls the play "a lamentable tragedy 
mixed full of pleasant mirth." In what sense may 
each of the first four comedies of Shakespeare be 
called a lamentable comedy ? 

6. The important characters of Act I. plan to 
leave the city of Athens and go to a neighboring 
wood. What is any advantage of this ? 

7. Point out a case where Bottom uses a word 
that is the logical opposite of what he means. 

8. A case where he probably blunders upon a 
wrong word through a resemblance in sound to the 
word that he means. 

9. A case where he blunders in some other way. 

ILL 

1. What new story is here taken up ? 

2. Point out any advantage or advantages in 
having this scene come immediately after I.ii. 

3. What is the advantage in having Oberon and 
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Titania speak as they do of Theseus and Hip- 
polyta ? 

4. What oflBice does Puck seem to hold in the 
court gf Oberon ? 

5. What is the advantage in having Puck boast 
of his knavish tricks? 

6. LI. 88-117 h3,ve been thought to refer to the 
rains, floods, and unseasonable weather that 
marked the summer of 1594; and a natural con- 
clusion from this view is that the play was probably 
written in 1594 or 1595. Such supposed allusions 
are very uncertain, and have often been proved to 
be mistaken. Judging from the lines themselves, 
do you think that they probably contain an allusion 
to recent happenings? Would Titania naturally 
speak with such fulness and unction of bad weather 
that was purely imaginary ? or are these qualities 
sufficiently explained by the vividness of Shake- 
speare's imagination ? 

7. LI. 148-69 are declared by Furness to have 
been "the subject of more voluminous speculation 
than any other 25 lines in Shakespeare." State 
very briefly the opinions that have been held con- 
cerning the interpretation of this passage (Fur- 
ness' edition, pp. 75-91). What in these inter- 
pretations seems to you fairly certain? only 
probable? improbable? impossible? 

8. Is it probable that Queen Elizabeth was 
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present on the first presentation of this play to 
hear these lines spoken ? 

9. Since Oberon has just "come from the farthest 
steep of India" (1. 69), how has he acquired the 
knowledge about this locality which he displays 
in 11. 249-56 ? 

10. Does Shakespeare here save the character 
of Helena from being offensive ? Is her conduct 
more alien to our sympathy than it would be to that 
of an Elizabethan? 

1 1 . Can you harmonize the statements concern- 
ing the "little changeling boy," 11. 18-27, 120-37 ? 

II. ii. 

1. Comment on the appropriateness of the 
forest lullaby sung by the fairies. 

2. In what ways does Shakespeare make it 
natural for Puck to fall into his mistake ? 

3. At the close of the scene, which lady does each 
lover desire to win? Is this arrangement in 
accord with our sympathies, in whole or in part ? 

4. Point out the best opportunities for effective 
acting. 

JII. i. 

I . Is Shakespeare's satire, in the first part of this 
scene, directed especially against false ideals of 
acting? against childish practices in playwriting 
and stage management ? against the particular 
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limitations of the Elizabethan stage? against 
the inevitable limitations of the theater ? or what ? 
Discuss and discriminate. 

2. When Bottom speaks of the lion as a **fearful ^ 
wild-fowl " (I. 33), do we smile uuith him or ai him ? 

3. Since this partial rehearsal occurs "by moon- 
light" (I.ii. 103-4), and ostensibly three days before 
the wedding of Theseus and Hippolyta, how can 
the players be ignorant as to whether the moon ^ 
will shine on the night when the play is to be given ? 
Quince says: "Yes, it doth shine that night" 
(1. 56). Has any character in the play already 
stated otherwise? 

4. Point out an excellent opportunity for comic 
acting. 

5. Point out an exquisite example of dramatic 
irony, a line that is true in some sense that is hidden 
from the speaker, or from the hearer, or from both. 

6. Is Bottom too witty at the close of this scene 
to be consistent with his character as elsewhere por- 
trayed ? 

III. ii. 

1. Is it natural that Demetrius should cease 
from following Hermia (11. 82 ff.) ? that he should 
fall asleep immediately? 

2. Select a line from this scene that could well 
serve as a motto for comedy. 

3. Is the distress of Helena and Hermia too 
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serious, too real to come from so fantastic a 
source ? 

4. Is their quarreling undignified ? 

5. At the close of the scene, how does Helena 
understand the situation ? how does Hermia ? 

6. Point out the unrealistic use of the stage space 
that marks the last 60 lines. 

7. Point out the best opportunities for effective 
acting. 

8. How are Helena and Hermia discriminated 
in character and in personal appearance ? 

IV. i. 

1. Does the division between Acts III. and IV. 
come at a good point ? 

2. Why do not the fairies see the sleeping lovers ? 

3. Is Bottom too witty at the opening of this 
scene to be consistent with his character as else- 
where portrayed? Compare in particular the 
close of the scene and the following scene. 

4. Have our minds been prepared for the success 
of Oberon's request for the child ? 

5. Are we to discern an intentional stroke of 
characterization in the easy )delding of Titania? 
or is Shakespeare advancing his plot without much 
care for probability ? 

6. Readers easily forget that a play needs to be 
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spectacular. Comment on the entry of the hunting 
party as a stage spectacle. 

7. Comment on the intense but unforced realism 
of the lines about dogs and hunting, 108-32. 

8. Does the probable early life of William 
Shakespeare of Stratford, or the probable early 
life of Francis Bacon of London, best harmonize 
with such a passage as this? Is there anything 
which Francis Bacon is known to have written 
which would indicate that he was capable of com- 
posing such a passage as this ? 

9. AVhy does Theseus change his mind in 1. 188 ? 
How much time is supposed to have elapsed since 
1. no? 

10. Since "the rite of May" (1. 138) would 
sufficiently explain why Theseus and his com- 
pany have come into the wood, and since the 
proposed hunt is soon given up, is not the 
passage about the dogs and hunting a pure extra, 
of no service to the plot? Why then do we 
have it? 

11. What action is supposed to take place in the 
middle of 1. 146? 

12. Is the determination of Theseus to overbear 
the will of Egeus adequately motived ? 

13. Have we been prepared in any way for the 
quietness with which Egeus accepts the decision 
of Theseus ? 
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IV. ii. 

1, What objection would there be to omitting 
this scene from the play ? 

2. Judging from what we learn afterward, in 
what sense is it true that the play of the craftsmen 
has been "preferred"? 

V. i. 

1 . Has Act V. any essential connection with the 
central action of the play ? 

2. Act V. serves what dramatic purpose or pur- 
poses? 

3. Since Theseus is especially concerned with 
lovers in the case before him, why does he have 
much more to say in 11. 2-22 about the poet ? 

4. Is it appropriate that Theseus on his wed- 
ding night should speak against lovers in 11. 4-1 1 ? 
Is what he says courteous to Hippolyta ? 

5. Do you see any significance in the fact that 
the poet Shakespeare, speaking through Theseus, 
groups poets with lunatics and deceived lovers (11. 

4-17)? 

6. In view of the context, do you expect Theseus 
to speak in praise of the poet and poetry, or other- 
wise? How does he speak, on the whole? If 
you find any clash here, how do you suppose that 
it came about? 
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7. Do you accept the view that the first speech 
of Theseus is extra-dramatic, what Luce calls 
"excrescent," Shakespeare's own thought rather 
than that of Theseus? Or can it very well be 
both ? Discuss. 

8. In 1. 68 Philostrate speaks of having attended 
a rehearsal of the craftsmen's play. When did 
this rehearsal take place ? 

9. Does the play of Pyramus and Thisbe as 
given agree with the preparations for it and the 
description of it in I.ii. and Ill.i. ? Specify. 
Can you think of any good reason why it should 
not agree? 

10. Point out good examples of the childish 
or inartistic use of language in Pyramus and 
Thisbe, 

11. Point out the more striking absurdities in 
the acting and presentation of Pyramus and Thisbe, 

12. Punctuate 11. 108-17 so as to bring out the 
meaning intended by the supposed author. 

13. In what famous English comedy previous to 
A Midsummer-Nigh fs Dream do we find a humor- 
ous use of mis-punctuation ? 

14. In 11. 147-48, 292, Shakespeare ridicules 
the excessive or tasteless use of alliteration in verse. 
Where, has he ridiculed this in a previous comedy ? 

15. In Act V. Shakespeare appears as a dramatic 
critic, but speaking through his characters. Inter- 
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pret the dramatic criticism contained in this Act. 
What things are especially satirized? In this 
criticism, what character can be most nearly 
identified with Shakespeare's own point of view ? 

1 6. Does this dramatic criticism come with 
especial appropriateness from William Shake- 
speare the actor ? Of the following men: Marlowe, 
his greatest predecessor as an English playwright; 
Ben Jonson, his greatest contemporary; Moli^e, 
his greatest rival as a comic playwright; which 
ones were also actors? 

17. Is Theseus the mouthpiece of Shakespeare 
himself when he speaks 11. 213-15 ? or is he voicing 
the contempt of the man of action for all such 
shadowy representations of life? 

18. Are the concluding verses of the fairies 
any real part of the action? Can you offer any 
suggestion as to why they are here ? 

19. Are Puck's last speeches appropriate to his 
character as previously portrayed ? 

20. Why do the women take so small a part in 
Act V. ? 

21. Has "this ditty" of 1. 402 been lost? Has 
"your song" of 1, 404 been lost ? Can these refer 
to the same song ? Can 11. 408-29 be intended for 
**The Song" as the Folio indicates ? If you think 
that one song is missing, or that two are, can you 
think of any reason for this fact ? 
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CHARACTER-STUDY 

Discriminate as well as you can between Deme- 
trius and Lysander in outward appearance and in 
character. Is it true that any firm and strong 
delineation of character would be inappropriate 
in portraying these lovers ? 

Discriminate between Helena and Hermia in 
outward appearance and in character. Does 
Helena appear in a bad light in I.i. and Il.i. ? Is 
the quarrel between them in Ill.ii. made undesir- 
ably realistic and bitter ? 

What are the principal traits in the character 
of Theseus ? Does he show himself a true gentle- 
man ? Should his treatment of Hermia in I.i. be 
reckoned against him ? Is he conceived as Greek 
or English ? How far, if at all, may we consider 
him a mouthpiece for Shakespeare's own thoughts ? 

Bottom the Weaver. — Is he ever baffled by a 
difficulty? Is he at all surprised that Titania 
loves him ? Is he the only one to drop his assumed 
character during the representation of Pyramus 
and Thisbe ? [Ll.V.i.358-61 are usually assigned 
to him, as in Ff. In Qq, Lyon (Snug) speaks the 
lines.] Is Bottom portrayed with entire consist- 
ency ? In particular, is he too witty at times, say 
in parts of Ill.i. and IV.i., to harmonize with his 
317 
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character as elsewhere presented ? Can his bright- 
ness in the presence of Titania be an effect of the 
enchantment? Is it appropriate that Bottom 
should say his brightest things while he wears the 
ass's head ? 

Discriminate between Snug, Starveling, Snout, 
and Quince. Is Quince the author of Pyramus 
and Thishe? How many of the names of the 
mechanics are meant to be significant of their 
respective callings? 

Point out the general characteristics of the fairies. 
What is suggested as to their size ? Could these 
indications be realized in presentation? How 
far are the fairies made human ? What qualities of 
the fairies seem to be typified by the names Pease- 
blossom, Cobweb, Moth, Mustardseed? 

Oberon and Titania. — How far are they made 
human? Has Shakespeare worked out for them 
^*a fairy psychology" of their own? What is the 
original meaning of the name Oberon ? of Titania ? 
Does Oberon or Titania seem farthest removed in 
nature from what the name originally suggested ? 
How does it happen that Oberon, just arrived from 
India, knows so well the locality about Athens 
(Il.i. 249-58) ? Why should Oberon have as his 
attendant the friendly English spirit, Robin Good- 
fellow ? See also questions under IV.i. 

Piick. — What are his marked peculiarities? 
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Where is he called Robin Goodfellow? Hob- 
goblin? the lob of spirits? What is his ofl&ce in 
the court of Oberon? How are we to conceive 
his outward appearance? Is Shakespeare's por- 
trayal of Puck self -consistent ? In particular, 
are his last speeches appropriate to his character 
as previously portrayed? Where is Puck spoken 
of as doing useful work, like the "drudging gob- 
lin," ''the lubber fiend" of Milton's V Allegro 
(11. 105-14), who is usually identified with Robin 
Goodfellow? What phrases occur in the play 
in which the word ptick is used as a common noun, 
its original force ? 
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THE RELATION OF A MIDSUMMER- 
NIGHTS DREAM TO ITS SOURCES 

The indebtedness of this play to previous liter- 
ature covers many points, yet the whole amount 
of this indebtedness is relatively small. White 
says: **The plot of A Mtdsummer-Nighfs Dream 
has no prototype in ancient or modem story" 
(Furness, p. 293). Baker declares that Shake- 
speare is here "creating the fable which makes 
the core of his plot" (p. 194). Herford expresses 
the usual opinion when he says: "-4 Midsummer^ 
Nighfs Dream is, as a whole, one of the most 
original creations in the history of poetry; but 
its nucleus already existed in the noble opening of 
Chaucer's Knightes Tale, the home-coming and 
wedding of Theseus and Hippolyta; and several 
hints of the imaginings with which Shakespeare 
has embroidered this simple incident are to be 
found in the sequel" (Vol. I, p. 302). This con- 
nection between our play and Chaucer, however, 
Furness cannot accept. 

1. Compare Chaucer's The Knightes Tale and A 
Midsummer-Night^ s Dream. What elements have 
they in common ? Do you believe that Shakespeare 
got these elements from Chaucer ? 

2. GoUancz says: *^The task that Shakespeare 

320 
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seems to have set himself [was that] of satisfying 
all the requirements of a Xourt drama' without 
departing from his own ideas of Romantic Comedy. 
The essential elements of such a play as Lyly's 
Endymion, — ^the spectacular machinery, the mytho- 
logical agencies, the love-story, the comical inter- 
lude, the complimentary allusions to the Queen, 
direct or allegorical, — all these find a place in 
Shakespeare's Dream" (the Temple ed. of A 
M.'N, D,y p. ix). Read Endymion (in Baker's 
ed., Holt, or in Bond's Complete Works of Lyly, 
Clarendon Press), and comment, point by point, 
upon the above judgment. 

3. Where did the name Oberon first appear in 
literature? What was its original meaning? 
Is it probable that Shakespeare derived his con- 
ception of Oberon in part from Robert Greene's 
play James the Fourth? (Concerning all ques- 
tions about the sources of this play consult Furness, 
Anders, and The Sources and Analogues of **A 
Midsummer-Night^ s Dream," by Frank Sidgwick, 
London and New York, 1908.) 

The name Titania is believed to have been taken 
by Shakespeare directly from Ovid (Metamorphoses 
iii, 173), since Golding's English translation of 
the Metamorphoses (complete ed. 1567), the only 
one then in existence, does not contain this name 
(Furness, p. 3). 
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4. Anders holds that '*Lyly*s mischievous little 
Cupido in Gallathea and in Sapho and Phao is 
Puck's forerunner" (p. 132). How far does the 
Robin Goodfellow of Reginald Scot's Discovery 
of Witchcraft (1584) agree with Puck? 

5. Anders thinks that "Lyly's fairies reappear, 
in more beautiful garb, on Shakespeare's stage" 
(p. 132). Show that Shakespeare's fairy world 
combines elements from diverse sources. (See, 
besides the authorities already cited, "Appendix A. 
The Fairy World," pp. 134-52, in Chambers' edition 
of the play in The Arden Shakespeare — called in 
England The Warwick Shakespeare — where a good 
bibliography is also given.) 

6. Can you find any source at all, except Shake- 
speare's own observation, for the characters and the 
story of Bottom and his associates ? 

Shakespeare may well have taken the story of 
P)n:amus and Thisbe from Golding's translation 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses, but we cannot be sure. 

The use of the love-juice "was perhaps suggested 
by a passage in the Diana of Montemayor (trans. 
1579)-" Some proper names seem to have been 
taken from Plutarch's life of Theseus. 
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QUESTIONS OF TEXT OR MEANING 

Two Quarto editions of A Midsummer-Night^ s 
Dream bear the date of 1600. The one known as 
the Fisher Quarto (because printed "for Thomas 
Fisher"), licensed on October 8, 1600, is usually 
accepted as the First Quarto. The so-called 
Roberts Quarto (* sprinted by James Roberts") is 
commonly held to be the Second Quarto. The 
First Folio text of 1623 seems to have been printed 
from a corrected stage-copy of Qa. All of the 
texts are well printed. 

Vol. VIII of The Bankside Shakespeare, New 
York, 1890, prints the text of the Fisher Quarto 
(Qi) and that of the Folio upon opposite pages. 
Qi and Qa are Nos. 3 and 4 of The Shakspere 
Qimrto Facsimiles, by W. Griggs, London, 1880; 
introductions by J. W. Ebsworth. Of the many 
reproductions of the Folio text, that of Furness 
and that of Porter and Clarke are the most usable. 
Full textual notes are given in The Cambridge 
Shakespeare and in Furness* New Variorum edi- 
tion of the play. 

W. W. Greg in The Library for 1908 presents 
circumstantial evidence, accompanied by some in- 
genious reasoning from probabilities, in favor of 
the view that the Roberts Quarto was reprinted 

323 
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from the Fisher Quarto in 1619 and purposely 
misdated. Mr. Greg's articles concern also one of 
the two Quartos of The Merchant of Venice that 
bear the date of 1600, and one of the two King 
Lear Quartos that are dated 1608. The argument 
is as fair as it is ingenious, and Mr. Greg's con- 
clusions seem highly probable. Rev. J. W. Ebs- 
worth had already shown conclusively that the 
Roberts Quarto was both a reprint and an imi- 
tation of the Fisher Quarto (Introduction to the 
Griggs Facsimile of the Roberts Quarto, London, 
1880). 

Furness considers that the manner in which 
III.i.165 and the following stage-direction are 
printed in the three texts shows clearly that the 
Roberts text reproduced here the Fisher Quarto, 
but with two slight inaccuracies, and that the Folio 
text arose as an easy misunderstanding of the 
Roberts text. (See Furness' Introduction, xiii-xiv.) 

As go(5d examples of corrections made by the 
Folio in the text of both Quartos, Furness cites 
II.i.91, III.i.90 (given to Quince in the Quartos), 
and III.ii.220. 

It seems clear that it was a stage-copy of Qa from 
which the Folio was printed. The following exer- 
cises will enable the student to see this for himself: 

I. Although the part of Philostrate in Act V. 
of the Folio has been given to Egeus, thus reducing 
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the number of actors required, find a place in the 
Folio where, by an oversight, this change has not 
been made. 

2. Point out a stage- direction in the Folio text 
of Act V. in which an actor is mentioned by his 
real name. 

3. What evidence that the Folio was printed 
from a stage-copy have we in the stage-direction 
which follows III.i.114? 

4. Point out a few striking stage-directions in the 
Folio that are absent from one of the Quartos, 
or from both. 

Unless some other exercise is given, explain the 
meaning of each passage or expression indicated 
below. 

Act I. 



i.4. 


lingers. 


31- 


faining .... fain- 


6. 


Who or what is con- 




ing in the early edi- 




ceived as withering ? 




tions. Furness would 


10. 


Now bent in all the 




retain and interpret as 




early texts. Rowe 




love-sick. The word 




suggested New-bent. 




occurs nowhere else 


12. 


solemnities. 




in Shakespeare. 


IS- 


pert. 


32. 




IS- 


companion. 


39- 


What is the logical 


24, 


26. Early editions 




subject of Be? 




print first half of each 


45- 


Immediately. 




line as a stage-direc- 


54. 


in this kind. 




tion. 


73- 


Why faint ? fruitless. 
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i.76. Parse earthlier, dis- 

tiWd. 
80. virgin patent. 
92. crazed. 

131. Beteem. 

132. Eigh me Qq. Omit- 
ted in Fx. 

136. hw Theobald; loue 
Qq, Ff. 

137. misgraffed. 

139. friends Qq; merit Ff. 
143. momentany Qq; mo- 
mentarie Ff. 

145. coUied. 

146. spleen, 
152. 

159. remote Qq; remou'd 
Ff. 

160. Should this line pre- 
cede 159? 

170. 

173. What fire is meant ? 

182. yowr /a»r« Qq; you 
faire Ff . 

183. lode-stars. 

186. favour. 

187. F<wr5 w;owW 7 Han- 
mer; Fowr words I 
Qq, Fi; F^wr words 
Ide F„ F„ F4. 

190. hated. 

191. */«, 7^ Qq, Ff. 
200. no fault Qi; none 

Qa, Ff. 



215. V<Pay faint? 

216. jwe^ Qq, Ff; sweet 
Theobald. Discuss. 

219. strange companions 
Qq, Ff ; stranger com- 
panies Theobald. 
229. Parse he. do Qq; 

doth Ff . 
232. quantity. 
248. this Qq; Aw Ff. 
251. his. See in Part 
I, ** Shakespeare's 
Language," II, §8. 
ii.2. generally. Parse You. 
II. lamentable. 
25. gaUant Qq; gallantly 

Ff. 
29. condole. 

30-31. To /Ae rc5/ .... 
humour .... Ercles* 

32. /far a ca/. 

33. raging. 
43. condoling. 

53, 76, 86. The early 

texts show i4mi, not 

An. 
55. Thisne. There are 

two interpretations. 

See Furness. 

83. discretion. 

84. aggravate. 

85. roar ya« ami. 
88. />ro/>(fr. 

95. your. 
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ii.97. purple-in-grain. 
99-100. 
102. Comment. 



III. most Qi; more Qa, 

Ff. obscenely. 
114. 



Act 11. 



i. The original stage- 
direction should be 
retained as in Neil- 
son. 
4. pale. 

7. the moorCs sphere. 
Herford prints 

moones. 
9. her orbs. 

10. Why tall ? pensioners. 
12. favours. 
16. lob. 
23. changeling. 

29. sheen. 

30. square. 
33. shrewd. 

35-36. frights 

Skim. See in Part I, 
"Shakespeare's Lan- 
guage," VII, §1. 

36. quern. 

38. barm. 

40. What is the Hob in 
Hob-goblin ? 

41. You do their work. 

46. filly Q,; j///)' Qa, Ff. 

47. a gossip^s bowl. 

54. Furness suggests 

taUer. 



55. ^Mire. 

56. waxen. See in Part I, 
"Shakespeare's Lan- 
guage," IV, §6. 
neeze. 

65. hast Qq; wast Ff. 
Which form of ex- 
pression is the older ? 

67. versing. 

70. bouncing. 

71. buskin* d. 
82. spring. 

86. Discuss the two rival 
explanations. 

91. i7o//t Qq, Ff. />«//- 
f'w^ Qq; ^g//)' Ff. 

92. continents. 

97. murrion. 

98. J'Ac w««« wew'j wor- 
rit. 

106. this distemper ature. 
109. chinne, chin Qq, Ff. 
Tyrwhitt suggested 

112. childing. 

114. increase. 

117. original. 

130. swimming. 

149. Since, 
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1.155. saw Qj; say Qa, Ff. 


4. 


rere-mtce. 


162. 


7- 


quaint. Are these 


164. fancy-free. 




spirits visible or 


168. What flower is 




invisible ? 


meant ? 


14. 


our Qq; your Ff. 


174. leviathan. 


27-34. What is the verse- 


190. stay .... stayeth 




form of Oberon's 


Qq, Ff; slay .... 




speech ? 


slayeth Thirlby. 


30. 


ounce. 


192. 


48. 


we can Qq; can you 


195. adamant. 




Ff. 


196-97. 


49- 


interchained Qq; in- 


208. worser. How does 




terchanged Ff. 


this form arise? 


58. 


Parse separation. 


214. impeach. 


77. 


Scan. 


231. 


• 81. 


Sleep his seat. 


232. the griffin. 


86. 


darkling. 


240. Your wrongs. 


97- 


as a monster. 


250. grows. 


99. 


sphery. 


263-64. Was this a good 


119. 


point .... skUl. 


rhyme in Shake- 


120. 




. speare's day? Cf. 


140. 


they Qq; that Ff. 


U. 48-49. 


150. 


you Qq ; yet Ff . cruel. 


ii.i. roundel. 


154. 


of all loves, swoune 


2. Why for the third 




Qi; swound Qj; 


part of a minute? 




sound Fx. 


Act III. 




i.4. tiring-house. 


48. 


there is. See in 


8. bully. 




Part I, "Shake- 


14. parlous. 




speare's Language," 


25, 27. eight and six 




IV, §2. 


.... eight and eight. 


71. 


or let Qq, Ff; and let 


40. defect. 




Delius. 
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i.90. To Quince in Qq; to 

Puck in Ff. 
97. Juvenal .... eke 
.... Jew. 

106. Where should the 
first comma be 
placed ? The early 
texts put it after 
fair. 

109. Furness would punc- 
tuate: "I'll follow 
you — I'll lead you — 
about — ^around. * ' 

114. Enter Piramus with 
the Asse head. Ff. 
See p. 325. 

119-20. 

122. translated. 

128. ousel. 

131. quill. 

134. plain-song. 

136. 

150. gleek. 

165. See p. 324 concerning 

stage-direction in Fj. 
169. Are these fruits ripe 

at the time of the 

play? 
173. What part of the 

glow-worm shines ? 
190. Squash. 
197. Why patience ? 
205. enforced. 



206. louers Qq, Ff ; love's 

Pope. 
ii.3. in extremity. 
5. night-rule. 
9. patches .... me- 
chanicals. 
13, 21. sort. 
17. note. 
21. choughs. 
36. latch'd. 
48. knee-deep has been 

conjectured. 
55. Antipodes. 
66-67. Furness would punc- 
tuate: himf Then \ 
Henceforth, etc. 
72. doubter. 
74. a misprised mood. 
80. so. Not in Qq, Ff. 
Inserted by Pope. 
Furness would punc- 
tuate: part I. Soy 

8s- 

87. for his tender. 
90. misprision. 
92-93. Why is this 

speech fitting? 
96. cheer. 

97. 

113. a lover's fee. 

114. fond pageant. 
119. sport alone. 
141. Taurus*. 
144. 
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ii.i88. oes and eyes. 
203. artificial gods. 
213-14. See Furness. 
213. life Qq, Ff; like 

Theobald. 
220. passionate. Not in 

Qq. 
237. /, doy perseuer Qa, 

Ff; /' doe. Per setter 

Q.. 

242. argument. 

250. praise QqyFi. Theo- 
bald thought this 
a misunderstanding 
of prays (a coined 
noun) but adopted 
prayers. 

257-58. Discuss the diffi- 
culties of the early 
texts and the pro- 
posed emendations. 

258. take on. 

264. d{0)hated Qq, Ff. 
potion Qi; poison Q2, 
Ff. 

268. A weak bond. 

282. juggler. Usually 

scanned as three 
syllables. Furness 
calls this "a need- 
less deformity, when 



an exclamation-mark 
can take the place 
of a syllable." canker- 
blossom, 
317. jond. 

329- 

338. jole. 

339. this coil is Hong oj 
you. 

344. Omitted in Ff. 

346. wiljuUy Qq; wil- 
lingly Ff . 

347. king oj shadows. 
352. sort. 

357. Acheron. 
367. virtuous. 
380. Aurora's harbinger. 

389. 

392. Furness would omit 
comma after beams. 
Discuss. 

399. Thirlby conjectures 
Goblin 'II lead. Col- 
lier would give line 
to Oberon. Discuss. 

416. After this line the 
Folio gives the stage- 
direction shifting 
places. Cf. 1. 423. 

437»439- Scan. 

451. To inserted by Rowe. 

461. 
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Act IV. 



i.2. amiable .... coy. 
20. nea}. 
25, Cavalery. 
25. Cobweb. Should this 
.be Peasehlossom ? 

Cf. 1. 7. 
37. bottle oj hay. 
43. exposition. 
46. all ways Theobald; 

alwaies Qq, Fj. 

53. o//ate. Cf. L. L. Lost, 
V.ii.361. 

54. favours Qi; sauors 

59. orient. 

71. the other. Other origl- 

nally an adj. Cf. /Ae 

blind (plural). 
78. Dianas bud .... 

Cupid's flower. 

Thirlby suggested 

o'er for or Qq, Ff. 
84. doe Qi; (/(?//j Qa, F,. 
87. fine Qq, F1-2; five 

Thirlby. 
93. solemnly. 
95. prosperity Qx*, ^05- 

/m/)' Qa, Ff. 
100. 5<k/. 
loi. Scan. Cf. II. i. 7. 



108, 113. For the duties 
of the forester, see 
Madden, p. 19. See 
Bibliography in Part 
I. 

109. our observation. 
no. vaward. 

125. flew'd . .. . sanded. 

144-45- 

152. Parse sleep .... 
waking. 

157. might be Qa, Ff. 

168. fancy. 

171. Scan. Note emenda- 
tions. 

177. ere I see Qq, Ff. 

178. a sickness Qq, Ff. 
194. with parted eye. 
197-98. Are you sure 

That we are awake? 
Qq, only. 
225. at her Qq, Ff. Theo- 
bald reads after, 
Furness accepts this. 
ii.4. transported, 

14. a thing of naught. 

18. m,ade men. 

11. sixpence a day. As 
wages ? extra wages ? 
or pension? 

27. courageous. 
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A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM 



Act V. 



i.3. antique Qi; anHck{e) 


123. 


a recorder. 


Qa, Ff. What spell- 


136. 


The spelling lanthorn 


ing is the better 




arose from what false 


here? 




etymology ? 


II. 


140. 


hight. 


21-22. Is this a good 


168. 


partition. 


climax ? 


198. 


Limander. 


25. Parse More. 


200. 


Shafalus .... Pro- 


26. constancy. 




crus. 


27. admirable. 


208. 


Moon vsed Qq; morall 


34. after-supper. 




downe Ff; mural 


38. Philostrate Qq; Egeus 




down Pope. 


Ff. 


227. 


A Lyon fell Qq, Ff; 


39. abridgement. 




A lion-fell Singer. 


40. masque. 




nor else no lion's dam. 


42. 6rt>/ .... ripe Qi. 


250. 


See in Part I, 


44-60. All to Theseus in 




"Shakespeare's Lan- 


Qq. In Ff, Lysander 




guage," VII, §1. 


reads, Theseus com- 


254. 


in snuff. 


ments. 


275» 


276. Herford trans- 


49. The Thracian singer. 




poses these lines, fol- 


52-53. See Furness, pp. 




lowing Spedding. 


256-59- 


279. 


beams Qq, F, ; streams 


59. Scan, strange. 




F2-4; gleams Staun- 


74. unbreathed. 




ton. 


90. 


280. 


take Qq; taste Ff. 


Id. fearful duty. 


291. 


thrum. 


108-17. The mispunctua- 


292. 


Quail .... quell. 


tion is carefully car- 


297. 


vUd{e) Qq, Ff. 


ried out in the early 


309- 




editions. 


312, 


317. die .... ace 


118. stand upon points. 




.... ass. 
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i.325-27. he for ... . bless 
us. Not in Ff. 

337-38- 

342. Sisters Three. 

358-61. Given to Lyon in 
Qq. What tragedy 
of Shakespeare is 
here brought to 
mind? 

360. Bergomask. 

379. beholds Qq, Ff; be- 
howls War bur ton. 

381. fordone. 

391. triple. 

397. Cf. II.i.41. 

398, 399. White reads 
Though. Both lines 



followed by commas 
in early eds. Ques- 
tion the colon after 

399- 

402, 404. Concerning this 
ditty and your song, 
see question under 
V.i. 

419. prodigious. 

426-27. Should these lines 
be transposed ? They 
are transposed in 
Herford and Neilson. 

439. unearned luck. 

440. the serpent's tongue. 
444. your hands. 
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LINES SPOKEN BY EACH CHARACTER' 

279 Bottom, I.ii. Hl.i. IV.i.ii. V. 

242 Theseus, I.i. IV.i. V. 

224 Oberon, H.i.ii. HLii. IV.i. V. 

206 Puck, Il.i.ii. III.i.ii. IV.i. V. 

178 Lysander, I.i. Il.ii. Ill.ii. IV.i. V. 

142 Demetrius, I.i. Il.i.ii. Ill.ii. IV.i. V. 
134 Quince, I.ii. Ill.i. IV.ii. V. 

58 Flute, Lii. Ill.i. IV.ii. V. 

41 Egeus, I.i. IV.i. 

24 Snout, I.ii. Ill.i. V. 

24 Philostrate, V. 

16 Snug, I.ii. IV.ii. V. 

14 Starveling, I.ii. Ill.i. IV.ii. V. 

6 Mustardseed, Ill.i. IV.i. 

5 Peaseblossom, Ill.i. IV.i. ■ 

5 Cobweb, Ill.i. IV.i. ■ 

3 Moth, III.i. 

229 Helena, I.i. Il.i.ii. Ill.ii. IV.i. 

165 Hermia, I.i. Il.ii. Ill.ii. IV.i. 

143 Titania, Il.i.ii. III.i. IV.i. V. 
52 Fairy, Il.i.ii. 

36 Hippolyta, I.i. IV.i. V. 

2,226 Total. 

2,180 Actual number of lines, those divided between 
two speakers being counted only once. 

I Summarized from p. 84 of Evenings with Shakspere, 
by L. M. Griffiths, Bristol, 1889. 
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TIME-SCHEME" 

According to the opening speeches of Theseus and 
Hippolyta in Act I., we should have expected the dra- 
matic action to comprise five days exclusive of that Act; 
as it is, we have only three days inclusive of it. 
Day I. Act I. 

Day 2. II. III. IV.i. (part). 
Day 3. IV.i. (part) ii. V. 

1 The analysis of P. A. Daniel, Transactions New 
Shakspere Soc, 1877-79, Part II, p. 149. 
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For the subdivisions under each play treated in this 
book, see the Contents. 

Under some topics the numerical order is departed 
from in order to place the more important reference first. 

Characters are indexed under their abbreviated names, 
Burgundy, Salisbury, Talbot, etc. 

In some cases no attempt is made to distinguish different 
persons bearing the same title, e. g., the Somersets of the 
three Parts of Henry VI. 

The plays and poems of Shakespeare and anonymous 
works come in their alphabetical places. The works of 
other authors come under the authors' names. 



Abbott, E. A., 22, 218, 219. 
"Abradas," 55. 
Accident, 302. 
Acting, Opportunities for, 

12, 44, 86, 124, 204, 209, 

238, 240, 241, 242, 244, 

267, 269, 271, 272, 275, 

310, 311, 312. 
Actors' names in text, 98, 

99. 
Adriana, 239, 242, 246. 
Aegeon, 235, 238, 244, 246. 
Aemilia, 244, 249. 
Aeneid. See Virgil. 
"Alablaster" (alabaster), 

172, 179. 
Alliteration, 169, 315. 
Amis and Amiloun, 278. 
Amphitryon. See Plautus. 
Anachronism, 47. 
Ancestry of Henry VII, 

Table of the, 32. 
"And" = if, 61, 326. 



Anders, H. R. D., 170, 177, 

183, 192, 248, 285, 321, 

322. 
Angelo, 241, 243. 
Animal life, 167, 168. 
Anne (Queen of Richard 

III), 121, 129, 137. 
Anointings, 304. 
Anticipation, 4, 35. 
Antipholus of Ephesus, 236, 

241, 243. 
Antipholus of Syracuse, 236, 

240, 241, 242, 245. 
Antithesis, 118, 121, 168, 

176. 
Antonio {Merchant of 

Venice), 277. 
Apart, The, and the aside, 

206, 275. 
Apostrophes, 175-76. 
Arber, E., 188. 
Arcadia. See Sidney, Sir P. 
Aristotle, 114. 
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Armada, The, 236. 
Armado, 202, 203, 205, 210, 

212, 213, 215. 
Armagnac, Earl of, 16. 
Arnold, M., 175. 
Artificiality of Richard III, 

118, 121, 124, 130. 
As You Like It, 36, 74. 
Athens, 308. 
Aubrey, 42, 43. 
Autobiographical element 

in Richard III, 117. 

Bacon, Francis, 313. 
Bagehot, W., 125. 
Baker, G. P., 8, 227, 229, 
257, 280, 297, 320, 321, 

337. 
Bankside Shakespeare, The, 
53» 58, 60, 72, 91, 97, 
106, 148, 159, 218, 227, 

323* 336. 
"Bargulus," 55. 
Barnet, 85, 95. 
Barnfield, R., 187, 188. 
Bartlett's Concordance, 100, 

148. 
Bassanio {Merchant of 

Venice), 277. 
Basset, 13. 
Batteson, Dr., 279. 
Bear-baiting, 79. 
Bear Garden, The, 79. 
Beatings, The humor of, 

235- 
Beauforts, Table of the, 32. 
Betrothal, 268. 
Biron, 204, 206, 207, 212, 

214, 217. 
Blackstone, Sir W., 262, 277. 
Blindness, 116, 123, 127, 

128. 



Boas, F. S., 28, 156, 192, 

337- 

Boccaccio, 278. 

Bona, Lady, 95. 

Bond, R. W., 228, 278, 279, 
284, 286, 287, 297, 321. 

Bottom, 301, 308, 311, 312, 
317.322. 

Boswell-M alone Shake- 

speare, The, 192. 

Boswell-Stone, W. G., 7, 
20, 28, 53, 58, 91, 107, 
138-40, 157. 

Bradley, A, C, 117, 118, 

157- 
Brandes, G., 156, 176, 192, 

199, 227. 
Brooke, A. (Rotneus and 

Juliet), 285. 
Brooke, C. F. T., 108. 
Brooke, S. A., 157, 337. 
Browne, C. A., 237. 
Buckingham {II Henry 

VI), 48. 
Buckingham {Richard III), 

124, 127-29, 132, 137, 

142. 
Burgundy, 9, 12. 
Butcher, S. H., 157. 

Cade, 46-48, 50, 55. 5^, 58, 

73. 

Cambridge Shakespeare, 
The, 22, 23, 60, 62, 72, 
97, 99, 106, 146, 148, 149, 
158, 186, 218, 222, 252, 
271, 291, 323. 

Camhyses. See Preston, T. 

Campaspe. See Lyly, J. 

Capell, E., 60, 99, 219, 223, 
224, 251, 252, 254, 272. 

Captain of pirates, 45. 
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Cartwright, 277. 

Central thought or truth, 

199, 302. 
Chambers, E. K., 322, 336, 

337- 
Chapman, G., i8q. 
Character-study, Directions 

for, 18. 
Chaucer, G., 177, 178, 273, 

293, 320. 
Chester, R. {Lovers Martyr^ 

etc.), 189, 194- 
Child, F. J., 286. 
Children speaking verse, 

124. 
Chorus-characters and 

chorus-parts, 212, 118. 
Chronicle-play, 4, 36. 
Churchill, G. B., 139-44, 

158. 
Citizens, Three {Richard 

III), 125. 
Clarence, 83, 93, 123, 139, 

141. 
Clarke, C. C, 157, 262, 

282. 
Clearing of stage, 45, 80. 
Clerk of Chatham, 46. 
Clifford, 49, 76. 
Clifford, Young, 49, 56, 77, 

80. 
Climax, 15, 134, 243, 278- 
Coleridge, S. T., 167, 192, 

227, 257. 
Collier, J. P., 63. 
Collier-Hazlitt, Shake- 

speare^ s Library, 72, 

106, 140, 157, 247, 257, 

284, 285, 297. 
Collins, J. C, 109, 177, 

287, 288. 
Comedies classified, 263. 



Comedy of Errors, The, 

233-57- 
"Comedy of humors," 201. 
Common Metre,. 241, 268. 
Contention, The, 41, 44, 

52-57, 60, 62, 72-74, 90, 

106. 
Contrast, 81, 117, 123, 126, 

127, 134, 208, 235, 239, 

240, 261, 273, 302. 
Coriplanus, 13. 
Costard, 202, 203, 207, 210, 

212. 
Countess of Auvergne, 10. 
Courtesan, The (Comedy 

af Errors), 242, 243, 249- 
Criticism, Dramatic, 315- 

16. 
Cunliffe, J. W., 158. 
Cunningham, H., 257, 336. 
Cupid, 199. 
Curses of Margaret, 117, 



Daniel, P. A., 3, 27, 47, 66, 
84, 104, 114, 119, 155, 
156, 159, 226, 256, 263, 

296, 335- 
Daniel, S., 183. 
Debt, Imprisonment for, 

241-42. 
"Deck," loi. 
Delius, N., 108, 158, 193, 

Demetrms, 303, 304, 311., 

317. 
Derby (Stanley), 124, 129, 

132. 
Descendants of Edward III, 

Table of the, 31. 
Diana Enamorada. See 

Montemayor. 
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Dickinson, T. H., 109. 

Disguise, 264, 271. 

Doctor Faustus. See Mar- 
lowe, C. 

"Doth," 100. 

Dowden, E., 6, 28, 72, 78, 
107, 156, 175, 192, 194, 

279, 286, 288, 337. 
Dowden Shakespeare^ They 

28, 108, 156, 227, 257, 

286, 297, 336. 
Dramatic blindness, irony. 

See Blindness; Irony. 
Dromio of Ephesus, 236, 

241, 245. 
Dromio of Syracuse, 236, 

237, 240, 241, 242, 245- 
Duke and Emperor, 269, 

280, 283. 
Dull, 206. 
Dumain, 212, 214. 

Dyce, A., 23, 73, 108, 254, 
287. 

Ebsworth, J. W., 323, 324, 
336. 

Economy in drama, 266. 

Edward II. See Marlowe, 
C. 

Edward III, Table of de- 
scendants of, 31. 

Edward (later Edward IV), 
50, 80-85, 89, 95, 121, 

i37» 141. 
Edward, Prince of York 

(Edward V), 125, 137. 
Edward of Lancaster, 

Prince, 87, 89, 93, 95, 

96, 121. 
Egeus, 313, 324. 
Eglamour, Sir, 274, 275. 
Elizabeth, Princess (later 



Queen of Henry VII), 
144. 
Elizabeth, Queen of Ed- 
ward IV, 124, 129, 131, 

143- 
Elizabeth, Queen (1558- 

1603), 215, 216, 309. 
Elizabethan England, 267. 
Elizabethan stage, 8, 9, 12, 

40, 44, 83, 84, 308, 311. 
Elyot, Sir Thomas {The 

Governour)f 278. 
Elze, K., 338. 
Emerson, R. W., 189. 
Emperor and Duke. See 

Duke. 
End of a tragedy, 135. 
Endymion. See Lyly, J. 
England's Helicon, 188. 
English history, Plays on, 

(1588-98), 3. 
Ephesus, 237. 
Epithets, Accumulation of, 

169. 
Errors, The {The Comedy 

oj Errors) y 236. 
Essex, Earl of, 194. 
Euphues. See Lyly, J. 
Euphuism, 228, 229. 
Eversley Shakespeare, The. 

See Herford. 
Ewig, W., 177, 193. 
Exposition, 249. 

Fabulous natural history, 

44. 
Facial expression, 39. 
Faerie Queene, The, 166. 
Fairies, The, 310, 318, 322. 
Fairhoh, F. W., 228, 286. 
Falconry. See Hawking. 
Farce, 263, 236, 237. 
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Fastolfe, Sir John, 5, 12, 13. 

Felix and Philiotnena, The 
History of (lost), 284. 

Field, Barron, 277. 

Fisher, Thomas, 323. 

Fleay, F. G,, 52, 90, 107. 

Forecasting, 4, 42, 115. 

Four-accent lines, 204, 205, 
207, 237, 240, 268* 

French phrases, 12, 49. 

Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay. See Greene, R. 

Frothingham, Ellen, 168. 

Furness, H. H., and H. H. 
F., Jr., 138, 141, 156, 
157, 159, 214, 215, 218, 
220-23, 227, 309, 320, 
321,323-27,329-32,336. 

Furnivall, F. J., 6, 11, 74, 
107, 187, 192-94, 227, 
257» 297, 337. 

Gallathea, See Lyly, J. 
Gardiner, S. R., 58. 
Gayley, C. M., 279. 
Genealogical Tables, 31, 

32. 
Gervinus, G. G., 28, 106. 
Gest of Rohyn Hodey Ay 

285. 
Ghosts, The procession of, 

133-34. 
Gildon, C, 213. 
Globe Shakespeare, The, 

22, 148, 221, 251. 
Gloucester (Humphrey, 

Duke of), 18, 36, 38, 39- 

^ 43» 50* 55. 

Gloucester. See Richard 

III. 
Gloucester, Duchess of, 38, 

40, 42, 49, 54. 



Golding, A., 170, 321, 322. 

GoUancz, I., 320. 

Goodlet, J., 229. 

Governour, The. See Elvot, 
Sir T. 

Greene, R., 55, 72, 78, 92, 
108-9 (editions of), 286, 
287-88, 297, 321, 337; 
Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay, 287; James IV, 

287, 321, 337- 
Greg, W. W., 323, 336. 
Griffin, B., 187. 
Griffiths, L. M., 25, 64, 102, 

i53» 225, 255, 295, 334. 
Grosart, A. B., 109. 
Guildhall, 127. 

Hall (the chronicler), 20, 
21, 53' 57» 138-40, 142. 

Halliwell-Phillipps, J. O., 
43, 278, 291. 

Hammond, E. P., 157. 

Hanmer, T., 250-52, 269, 

277» 293, 326. 
Hare, The (Venus and 

Adonis), 168. 
Hart, H. C, 28, 108, 227. 
Hastings, 126-28, 141. 
"Hath," 60, 253. 
Hathaway, Anne, 267. 
Hawking, 40, 61, 76. 
Hazlitt, W., 166. 
Heath, B., 292. 
Helena, 303, 304, 3^^^^, 

317- 
Henneman, J. B., 6, 28, 
Henry V, 5. 
Henry VI, 16, 19, 20, 39, 

40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 

56, 76, 79-81, 83-85, 87, 

89, 92, 96. 
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Henry VI, Pari /, 1-32, 

39, 41, 45, 48, 49, 51, 74, 

136. 
Henry VI, Part II, 33-67, 

71-77, 90, 91, 106-9, 136. 
Henry VI, Part III, 48, 

49, 69-109, 113, 120-23, 

136, 139- 

Henry VII, Table of ances- 
try of, 32. 

Henry VIII, 132. 

Hense, C. C, 229. 

Herford, C. H., 22, 23, 99, 
106, 139, 146, 148, 149, 
155, 168, 171, 186, 222, 
252, 278, 279, 286, 291, 
292, 294, 297, 320, 327, 

332, 333> 337- 

Hermia, 303, 304, 307, 311, 
312, 317- 

''Hero," The, 35. 

Heroic comedy, 264. 

Heywood, T., 186. 

Hippolyta, 309, 311, 314, 
320. 

Historical anticipation, ret- 
rospect. See Anticipa- 
tion; Retrospect. 

History, Plays based on 
English, (1588-98), 3. 

History of Error, The, 248. 

Holinshed, 20, 21, 28, 53, 
57, 58, 91, 107, 128, 138- 

40, 142-44. 

Holof ernes, 205, 206, 208, 

212, 213, 215. 
Horner, 42. 
Horse, The {Venus and 

Adonis), 168. 
Hudson, H. N., 156, 337. 
Hugo, Victor, 215. 
Hume, 38, 39, 41. 



Humor, 204, 265. 
Hunting, 313. 

lago, 137. 

Iden, 48. 

Imprisonment for debt, 

241-42. 
Improbabilities, 76, 120, 

201, 236, 238, i24o, 241, . 

273-75> 307- 
Inconsistencies, Possible, 

244. 
India, 310. 
Initial incident, 261, 200, 

302.- 
Irony, Dramatic, 116, 124- 

26, 273, ^75, 279, 311. 
Italy, 263, 267. 

Jaggard, W., 186. 
James IV. See Greene, R. 
Jameson, Mrs., 86, 95. 
Jaquenetta, 207, 210, 213, 

215. 
Jesting, Natural or forced, 

239- 
Jew of Malta, The. See 

Marlowe, C. 
Joan La Purcelle, 5, 7-9, 

12, 13, 15-18, 21. 
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